


















Detoted to Hees and Honey, 


And Peace on HKarth and Good Will toward Men. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT MEDINA, OMIO, 
AT $1.00 PER YEAR. FOR TERMS TO CLUBS, SEE FIRST PAGE OF READING MATTER. 


BY A.I. ROOT. 
Vol. VIIT. Sept.. 1880. No. 9. 


Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WIIAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SIIALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THUE BEE MOTIH—SPACE FOR COMBS ,&C. 


While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for evervthing they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, | advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175% bv 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter's frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both: vou can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15-., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20e. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
per 3 + waned are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

. The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space’allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter 1s not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as 1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
? nsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
that his goods -" really worth the price asked 
for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 
Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted ns the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil s +, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make 1 loch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
pees cent; Ag insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

cen 

On 100 ees (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; + acaccaaaie s 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 334% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 a 
eent. A. I. ROOT. 

= 5 ’ - 


UEENS for 75 cts. each, three for $2.00. 
Bred froma choice queen of A. I. Root’s im- 
portation, by return mail. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. . W. STEVENS. 
8 10d Ridgefield, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, pened bay Saws for heavy 
a light rippi Lathes, &c., &e. 
hese mac ines are especially 
aieenes to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
chines Sent on Trial. 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, hesitant Co., Ill. 


Comb Picciatiin Machine’ 
$15.00 TO TO $100. 00. 


eg ~~ FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our — _ Catalogue 
ef Apiarian Implements “ - es, mailed on ap- 
plication. LOOT: Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all “3 experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. I brave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN. 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or TI will send 
ou the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 




















a Watch, for a present, ought to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. pe ROOT: i 


,» Medi 





WARRANTED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 





“Tested” Queens raised yg EE ee $2 00 

i aR asi eo: 1 50 
“Dollar” aT SecA Rabin cus aeakee kaon ss Suan 1 00 
I Oy snc os cca wiens a8 cenheccewenseosbnsne® 75 


The “dollar”? queens are warranted to be purely 
mate 
My queens are bred from best imported stock. 
I warrant safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 
E. M. HAYHURST, 
9d Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Circular and Price List for 1880. Ear- 
7, ee a eee Address 
211 W. HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 





STANDARD POULTRY & ITALIAN BEES 


P. Rocks, & L. Brahmas Exclusively. 
$5.00 per pair | § $2.00 per 13) 
Fowls' 00 = Wiest Eggs| 3.50 “ 265 
ITALIAN BEES IN SIMPLICITY AND CHAFF HIVES. 


Stock first-class and satisfaction guaranteed. 
i-9 N.H. ALLEN, Kirkwood, St. Touls Co., Mo. 








Send 2 25 conte m, stam or cur- 

rency for anew HORSE BOOK. 

It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings oo 
positions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 

large collection of —VALUABLE 

RECIPES, rules for telling the age 

of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each 

year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 

formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 

books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 

well as I do yours.”’ SEND s A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 

WantTeED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office. wh. 1. ROOT. 99 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
[NGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
a fl are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even thovgh it were months ago. 

Binders for oo (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. . Medina, Ohio. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 








With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $2 25 
The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Magazine (1 00).:... 1 50 

‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange. .(75c.)...... 1 40 
“All three of the above Journals............ 3 00 

“ _Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ (50 c.)......1 30 
‘“*  Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (50 c.)......1 30 
“« ‘Western Honey Beoc............. LS eee 1 30 
All above (Bee Journals of America).............. 4 2% 
With American Agriculturist o = 2 25 
Prairie Farmer 2 90 

** Rural New Yorker e bo. 3 25 
“ Scientific American 20) 8 90 

* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 

[ Above rates include all Postage. | 
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1880 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 407 
IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE) tee eee. 
t d Iron Wire for grapevine tre 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. | per Ib. (about 100 feet)... 20.0.0... ...000 00 
| 25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
For description of the various articles, see our 55 paige ms or eae with supportingarm 1 % 
Twenty-Fifth Edition Circular and Price List, mailed | | 0| GLEANINGS, per year .................0.000- 1 00 
“a. | | aloveb*Bee muineer Gloves’ ee 
For directions How to Make all these various arti- | Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. | ——— vines for shading hives. See price list. 
This Price List to be taken in place of those of | ammers and nails. See price list. 
iaeidedie . sh es from 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
ns oney. See price list. 
Mailable articles are designated in the left hand Plants. See seeds. 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of | 9 | Honey Kniv + a ed blade.. ; po 
a 2 i ae, DE own 64.5: 606ulee ws 
postage required, ae is “ —-% doz by Express........... 8 %5 
To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% | a for shipping extracted honey. See 
ing ¢ »sent f . oney 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
postage. . for particulars ~ ao list. . “ 
¥ =. “aan : samp Nursery, for hatching queen cells... 5 
| i te nie diesen Five Parts compicte 0| Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to i 
> ? Pie sae ee eee es ee ereeees Se t ee ws 
| ‘The same, neatly bound in cloth.. 125 15! Leather for smoker bellows 1 50 
5| L , per side...... , 
1 a Board, detachable (See ABC) $ 10 9 Lithograph of oo Hexagonal Apiary....... 2 
? ? 2€ SCC : | 1) Magnifying Glass, pocket..... ............ 25 
0 suspe re (60 lbs.) 800) = : 
| Barrels fOr BOMGY.cssecsessecs--, 250| "| ehree foot Boubie’ lens,” brass, on ” 
1o! Racket for broken oe nd painted: 3.30 9| Modiey of Beekeepers! Phot, Ibi phiokd's 1 0 
weet £ on . | Microscope, en yund, . oe _ 3 00 
Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. | O| as aaera aha: cen hee ae, pone 20 
“—" per colony, from $8 to $16. See price | 7| Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
10 | Bee-Hunting Box, with printed instructions — 25 | | on ~~ Seren or co 10 
0 | Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50,60,75 | Nails’ See Hammers and nails. 
10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- st 10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
king........ pale eie tees 8 ANEI TE YAR AES 15 18 | Parafline, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 
10 peter torsos ct 40 in. wide, peryd — 10) = "Oo" Apiary eat Sxgrovements §=— 38 
piney * sf oe! go Die anes and Planers. See price list. 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete .......... 35 00 15 | Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 85 


Buzz-Saws, extra, 80¢c, to $3.25. See price list. 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6 inch saws (no saws included) .... ...... 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
4 Cages for queens, prov isioned (See price list) 10 
48 a 1 00 
Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 

A a eerie error 08 to 15 
Cans for shipping extracted honey (See 





! 
{| Honey), from 25e to $2.00. | 
0 Cards, queen registering, MOP GOS. 5.6kksc 06 | 
0 WOE DOO ec ascscs:s 40 | 
#0 Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC) . 30 
9 si without the chaff........... Pd) 
CDA TIVe (B08 HIVOS)...... ccc ciscescccasee - 500 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
| Clamps for making section boxes.. ‘eae 75 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 15 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 5 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 


| Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 00 
10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hive........ 

| Combs in metal cornered frames, complete 35 

m4 


) 


20 | Corners, SRO I NOs aicaisnare dies ove acccesieae 50 

25 | at top only, per 100........... 60 

15 | iid “ii bottom, per 100........... = 
| 


Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 


| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 


0 | Division Boards of cloth and Chaff.......... 20 
12 | Duck, for covering frames and for feeders, | 
| 29 inches wide, per yd ............ ...005- 20 


15 | Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
30¢. By the piece (12 yards) ........... .. 28 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00. 
i Inside and gearing, including 


| 
| Cee, rere 4 00 
| = Hoops to go around the top.. 50 
~ i ree 5 00 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity (See price list) 1 pint . 05 
CA po SR ee nee 10 
Al GI AE SG oon osc-o- cine ae sian saw ass 05 
24 | |The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
7 Bocce s ee eS ee arene 15 | 
| Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
"1 valuable, 5c; per doz. by express... 1 75 
iS ieee Oe re eee 40 


2) “ 3 cornered, for cut-off saws, 10c; doz 1 00) 
| Foundation. See Comb Foundation. 
60 | Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester....... 


8 50 | 


0 | Queens, 25c to $12 00. See price list. 

2| Rabbets, metal, per T00t.........ss0.seeccees 

0 | Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 

0 | Rules, (See Pocket Rules) 12 and lie. 

» acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 








| 10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws...............05+ 
| Saws. See Circular Saws. 


Scales for weighing honey, ete. See price list. 


- Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 
Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, and 5 inch, &e. 
Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
&e., each 
Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructiens............. 


)| 
0 | 
| 
|§ 
6 | 
| § 
| 
| Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| 
| 
2] 
| 


#6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 

Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 


suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 


18 Seed, Alsike Clover, ratsed near us, per Ib.. 
18 Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10c ; per Ib. 


0 ** " Chinese Mustard, per 02............. 
18 ‘ Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 
18 ** White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... 
18 **  Motherwort, per 0z. 10e; per Ib...... 
18 ** — Mignonette, per Ib. (20¢ per 0z)....... 


** Simpson Honey Plant, per o2....... 





18 ‘ie Silv er Hull Bue kwheat, WEP WW. .s.05s 

a 2 peck, by Express 

| * Common = per peck......... 

18; ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
| 


" BS a | ee errr reer 
|S) SERRE PUG, POR OG ci vcs cevcsecouses 


A small package of any of the above seeds will 


sent for 5 cents. 


| Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 
Section Boxes. 

5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 

from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 

Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 


| 
| 
ee ee er ee 
} The same for 2% sections............... 
| aga size can be sent by mail inthe flat, 
or 
1| Slate Tablets to hang on hives............. 


See price list. 
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The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 
Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
> eer 
Brussels et, for face of vail, 36 inches 


in width, per yard Een ebesbuner he canenssaee 1 50 
Wax Extractor................-... sss eee. 3 00 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 





See Galvan- 


Wire for grape vine trellises. 
ized iron wire 





































named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





No. 1. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—f, 
ads, ink, box, ete. 
ent by mail postpaid.], 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- 


Dealersin 
BEES & HONEY, 
= 








No.2 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 


trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&ec. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the United States. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian Supplies, send for my new 
Circular. Address br. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Itfd Augusta, Ga. 


SENT FREE--".. Queens, 4 Frame Nu- 


clei, and Apiarian Supplies for 1880, Address, 
atid H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


My Price List of Ttalian 


408 GLEANINGS IN 
SMOKERS. 
Smoker, Quinby’s.... ..-- 1 00,1 50,&1 7 
Bingham’s iced $1 00; 125; 150; 1% 
25 ned Or own see illustration in price 
sd FSS Oar 7 
00 | Soldering Implements......... ............ 1 00 
Swarming Box.. 75 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes).....- 05 | 
For larger quantities see Hammers and 
nails. 
Oy NIN 6 55 ns pasebueakeaarm: <oveu’ 1) 
10 | Transferring clasps, package of 100....... la 
Tin, see price list. 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 75 


5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, 5 
meshes to the inch, per square foot...... 10 

2) Wire cloth, for queen cages, tinned, 18 
meshes to the inch....................0 0... 10 

3 | Wire cloth, painted, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot.... ... 05 


All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices | 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each eanneteenioe or anand - aan 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out — A snahatt 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


sileess 
“Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
| turn the money at any time when customers become 
| impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 


=— 





| mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
| we willsend you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see rates in price list. 
*E. W. Hale, Wirt C.H. W. Va. 1-12 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7tf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd 
*King & White, New London, O. jtfd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 12-12 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. itf.d 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 2- 
*D. E. Best, Best, Lebigh Co., Penn. 2-9 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. jtfd 
*Lewis A. Best, Best, Lehigh Go., Pa. 4-9 
*J. B. Bray, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 4-4 
*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 4-9 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. itfd 
*I. R. Good, South West, Elkhart Co., Ind. 10 
*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewistown, Fred. Co., Md. 6-11 


*B. Marionneavx, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.} 5D 


*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ontario, Can. 5-10 
*Dr. B. F. Kinney, Bloomsburg, C ol. Co., Pa. “6-9 
*W H. Nesbit, Aipharetta, Milton Co., Ga 6-9 


*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-2 


*W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co.,8.C. 6-10 
*J.C. Deem, Knightstown, Henry Co., Ind. 6-9 
*V. W. Keeney, Shirland, Win. Co., Ill. 6-9 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-5 
Jno. Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. 7-1 
*J. 8. Woodburn, Newville, Cumb. Co., Pa. 7-10 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co.. Ind. 7-9 
*J. Me Gonnel 1, Waterford, Erie Co., Pa. 9 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 





P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. itfd 
T. F. Wittman, 4109 Hutton St., Phila’ phia, Pa. 7tfd 
Ss. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron € Da O. jttd 
Sprunger Bro’s, Berne, ‘Adams Co... Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut Co., N.Y. 6-11 
M.S. West, Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. tad | 





—“~ a = 


18 ACRES 
Por sale, Salem, Kenosha Co., Wis., with old Orchard, 
House, Stable, Barn, Well and Cistern, 1°; miles 
from depot, $1000.00 cash. Also Horse, 2 Cows, Hay, 
e ete. ., and bees if desired. W. A. HARRIS. 


GLEANINGS. 


As I wish to unite my nuclei, I will send a dollar 
queen and GLEANINGS 1 year for only #1.60; same, 
with tested queen, $2.40; with hybrid, $1.25. Price 
ef queens, -Tested, $1.50; Dollar, 75¢e; Hybrid, 40c. 
9d H. BARBER, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 
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A BCot BEE CULTURE. 
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] NOR several years, it has been my ambition to be 

able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great | 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they 
can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A B C book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, ete., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see I have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you an illustration. 

A beginner writes to know if it is of any use to 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
and also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
queens. Now, although I directed that they should 
be tossed upinthe air, to see if their wings were 
good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I 
did not say,if their wings proved to be good, how 


long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, I would keep a good looking 
queen that could fly well, until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

I have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
just the way I am going to keep doing. You see, | 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. ! 


It will tell you all about the latest improvements 
in securing and Marketing Honey, the new 1 
tb. Section Honey Boxes, making Artificial 
Honey Comb, Candy for Bees, Bee Hunt- 
ing, Artificial Swarming, Bee Moth, all 
about Hive Making, Diseases of Bees, 
Drones, How to Make an Extractor, Ex- 


| tracted Honey, Feeding and Feeders, Foul 


Brood, Honey Comb, Honey Dew, Hy- 
brids, Italianizing, King Birds, ‘The Lo- 
cust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp Nur- 
sery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 
polis, Queens, Rape, Raspberry, BRatan, 
Robbing, Rocky Mountain Bee Plant, 
Sage, Smokers, including instructions for ma- 
king with illustrations, Soldering, Sourwood, 
Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sunflower, 
Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Transferring, 
Turnip, Uniting Bees, Veils, Ventilation, 
Vinegar, Wax, Water far Bees, White- 
wood, and Wintering. It also inoludes a 
Glossary of Terms and Abbreviations used 
in Bee Culture. 


The book, as it is now, contains about 
300 pages and about 200 Engravings. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, with which it may be 
clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; tive cop- 
ies, $5.25: ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be [2c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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WE have to-day, August 30th, reached 4,993 sub- 
scribers, lacking just 7 of 5,000; this is lucky for our 
advertisers, for you know, when the number reach- 
es 5,000, the price for advertising is to be 25c per line. 


OwinG to a large surplus of very nice, tested 
queens on hand, in our own and neighbor H’s apiary, 
the price during the present month will be $1.50 and 
$2.50, instead ot $2.00 and $3.00, as given in the price- 
list. We can now give you ‘almost any kind of a 
queen you may ask for, by return mail. Dollar 
queens in abundance, extra nice; and imported 
queens with nearly a hundred to select from. 


WE are now making preparations to send a copy 
of our catalogue to all of our customers twice each 
year. The list will reach from 2% to 50 thousand, and 
several clerks have been at work on it a great part 
of the time for a year past. If you do not get it du- 
ring this present month, drop usa card. ‘The coun- 
ter store alone occupies nearly 6 pages, and even if 
you do not buy of us, it will be handy fur a refer- 
ence in regard to the changes in prices. 


OUR RED CLOVER QUEEN. 

AFTER my strong report of her good qualities last 
month, we discovered that her colony was slowly 
robbing another. After this was stopped, her bees 
worked like the rest, and no better. it is a little 
humiliating to confess atthis late day, that I tear 
such may have been the case a year ago, but itis the 
only honest way | know of. Her hive has now seal- 
ed stores as it had last fall, but a hundred others are 
just as well off. Freshly imported Italian stock all 
work on red clover in August usually, L believe. If, 
after reading this, you still wish a queen from her, 


| I shall be happy to oblige you. 


AT Mogadore, Summit Co,, O., you will find one of 


442 | the prettiest apiaries in the state, in charge of Mr. 
»| 8. Stahl, and his better half. It contains nothing 


but chalf hives; a neat grape vine and trellis giye 
shade to each; the ground is kept so clean and tidy, 


| that you could easily _ a queen bee, if she got 


lost; and friend 8. and His wife 1 found to be the 
pleasantest people to visit and talk bees with you 
ever saw. 1 do not know whether it was because 
they were proud of their apiary, or because they 

were glad to see me. 1 opened several hives at ran- 
dom, and found the combs all straight, and all nicely 


| spaced; not a bee was above the enameled sheets, 


and every thing was as neat and thrifty inside the 
hives as it was outside. Although it was the middle 


| of August, the bees were building comb, rearing 


brood, and seemed as happy as their owner. I be- 
lieve L have never before visited an apiary where 
the directions advanced in the A BC were so thor- 
oughly carried out, as at triend Stahl’s. 





THE Day Star is the title of a little sheet publish- 
ed by A. F. Foster (brother of our Oliver Fuster) of 
Mt. Vernon, lowa. It is not a very elegantly gotten 
up sheet, it is true, but when [tell you that friend 
F. “works for nothing, and boards himself,” you 
may conclude it is pretty well gotten up atter all. 


| He works for nothing, to human view, but God sends 


him the means to purchase the paper and types, 
and pay postage, and he does the printing himself. 
The motto of the paper is this: 

**Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace and pursue it. ** 

The only terms of subscription are as follows: 

THE DAY-STAR, will be sent free to any who will read and 
distribute five or more each issue. 

Address, A. F. Foster, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

The spirit of the paper seems to be to teach the 
children of men, that God fights the battles of those 
who never strike back. My mind has been turned 
to this in thinking of how Oliver Foster uttered nev- 
er a word, when his fdn, machine was copied. I pre- 


| sume he trusted God to set him right, and God has 


moved a stranger away down in La. (see page 449) to 
take up his cause. If you wish to be one of God’s 


| messengers too, send a few stamps when you send 


for sample copies of the Day Star. 
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ABOUT MYSELF, MY BEES, BUCKWHBAT, BABLES, ETC. 


ZOU want me to “tell you about that flow of 
W basswood honey, what lam doing, and how 
= many bees Ihave.” Well, friend Novice, I 
presume T should talk more about myself, if it were 
not for my excessive modesty; but, seeing that you 
have asked me to say something about myself, I 
will “pitch right in.’’ 

I began the season with 15 colonies, and I still have 
the same number; but by taking frames of brood 
from these 15 colonies, I have formed 80, good, 
strong, two-frame nuclei, which are yielding mea 
crop of about 6 queens per day. Basswood began 
blossoming about ten days earlier than usual, fur- 
nished honey quite plentifully for four or five days, 
when,—“‘click,” and there was a change in the pro- 
gramme; the basswood season was over, and bees 
were poking their noses here and there, and trying 
to rob. Visions of grape-sugar feeding began to 
dance unpleasantly before my eyes, when, one 
morning, I said, ‘‘Whew! what is it that smells so? 
it can’t be possible, can it?’ Open came a hive. 
“Yes; it certainly is buckwheat honey ; but where 
do the bees get it? My buckwkeat has hardly com- 
menced to blossom, as yet; just see what ‘squads’ 
of bees are going across the road! They rise and 
go above the woods. Oh! I remember now; 24 
miles away are 50 acres of buckwheat. It was sown 
early, to be plowed under as a fertilizer, and that is 
where the buckwheat honey is coming from.”’ The 
yield of honey from this source has not been large, 
but it has been steady (just right for queen rearing), | 
and the combs filled up slowly. Now, Aug. llth, my | 
buckwheat field is as white as a snow drift, and the 
bees, not having so far to fly, are doing a little bet- 
ter. I shall not have more than 500 Ibs. of white 
honey this season, from my 15 colonies ; while, last | 
season, from 9 colonies, I had 1000 Ibs.; but I have | 
sold 166 queens, and hope to sell as many more. 

1 do not think any one of your readers has en- | 


joyed himself any more this season than I have with | 
my bees; this summer has seemed like one long, | 
bright, happy holiday. 


In the Dec. No. of last year, I 
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told you of our little | 
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brown eyed twins, Nora and Cora; well, the two 
little ‘‘mischiefs’’ and their papa went back in the 
field, the other day, to pick some blackberries, and I 
tell you it would have done you good to have seen 
them tickle and laugh when they saw where the ber- 
ries really came from. Everything passed off pleas- 
antly, and the berries disappeared at the rate of 
about 60 per minute, until a cat bird began to 
“squawk’’ inthe bushes near by, when both little 
“chicks” pointed towards the house, began to ery, 
and say “Baby, baby.’’ They thought it was the 
“new baby” crying, and they never allow her to cry 
a single minute, without “something being done.”’ 
So home we went, where we found a new number of 
GLEANINGS. In looking it through, we found a new 
picture, and, of course, the “little folks’’ must see 
it, and one of them, friend Novice, said, ‘‘A man, a 
man,’ and put one of her little, berry-stained fin- 
gers right square on your forehead. If you should 
ever see that number of GLEANINGS, you would 
know where it had been. 
ITALIANIZING IN HE FALL. 

When is the best time to Italianize, is a question 
that lam often called upon to answer, and, as so 
much depends upon circumstanees, it is difficult to 
give a definite answer ; but, taking everything into 
consideration, I should prefer the fall. Now, queens 
are plenty and cheap; you can get any quantity of 
them, get them just when you want them, and for 
about one-half what they would have cost last 
spring. The queens that breeders now have on 
hand were reared during the warm, honey weather, 
and are the best of queens. The hottest weather is 
past ; the cold nights are not yet here ; it is just the 
right kind of weather in which to ship queens, and 
have them arrive in splendid condition, and hence 
you will be more likely to succeed in introducing 
them. You have more time now to attend tothe 
business; there is no “spring work’’ to hurry you, 
no “bees swarming,’ and no honey to extract or 
“take off.””. In making a change of queens, a colony 
is usually left queenless a day or two, sometimes a 
week ; this does not matter so much in the fall, as 
the queen does not lay more than one-half as much 
as she does in the spring. There is one objection, 
however, to Italianizing in the fall; that is, when 
honey is not coming in, it is more difficult to intre- 
duce queens ; but, by feeding the colony two or 
three days, while introducing the queen, this ob- 
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jection is easily overcome. You might feed in the 
cap or upper story, so that robbers would not 
“bother.” 

The objection that Lhear urged most frequently 
against Italianizing in the fall is, ‘The bees may die 
this winter, and then I'll be so much out.” Very 
true, but suppose you do lose one-half of your col- 
onies; if you had to buy queens next spring, for the 
remaining half, they would cost you as much as 


you would have to pay this fall for queens for your | ! > 
/ vated catnip; but it lasted hardly more than 


whole apiary, and it isn’t probable that you will lose 
one-half of your bees; besides, there is that com- 
fortable feeling that comes over a fellow when he 
knows that next spring his bees will all be Italians, 
and ready for business. One more point; if you 
wish for no bybrids in your yard, buy dollar queens 
this fall, and if you find two or three that produce 
hybrids next spring, you can remove them, buy 
tested queens to put in their places, and your apia- 
ry will be stocked with pure, tested queens, for one- 
third what it would have cost to have bought tested 
queens in the spring. 

Novice, please allow me to compliment you upon 
the neat appearance of your fin’, new type. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

P. S.—Neighbor Long has had two fine *“ buck- 
wheat" swarms. WwW. Z. 

Rogersville, Genesee Oo., Mich. 


Well done, friend H.! now I think I echo 
the sentiments of at least the larger part of 
our people when I say, give us just such a 
home picture as that each month, and tell us 


how you are being happy, that we may be 


happy too. 
oO oo 


OUR OWN APIARY, HONEY FARM, AND 
FACTORY. 





HE principal topic of interest to me dur- 

- the past month has been the possi- 
bility of a plant that will pay, if grown 

by the acre, for the honey alone. During 
our hot, August weather I have found it very 
important to be up by daylight, if I wanted 
to know what was going on in the insect and 
floral world. About the first of August I 
was up one morning before I could well see 
the flowers, and found the bees making quite 
a loud humming on the spider nro as usu- 
al. On going round on the side toward the 
apiary, 1 found I could hear a pretty strong 
line in the air, back and forth, although I 
could see none. I then went to the apiary, 
and was astonished to find bees dropping all 
round the entrances, and buzzing in, much 
as they do when basswood is in bloom. <A|l- 
though it was not every hive that was taking 
advantage of the early hours thus, there 
were so many of them that I thought it im- 
possible that the small plat of spider plants 
could keep them all employed. ‘To test the 
matter, I walked clear around the whole api- 
ary, With head uncovered, and listening In- 
tently to the bees overhead. I was a little 
surprised to find a heavier force going over 
to the Simpson plants than toward the spider 
plat. Of course I went over, and found 
more bees by far. The Simpson plant did 
not, of course, furnish such large drops of 
honey, but there were so many more of the 
little tlowers, and our field is so much larger, 
that it accounted for the difference. Every 











Simpson ball furnished honey, while it is 
only a part of the spider flowerets that have 
the large drop on them. Again, the bees are 
all through with the spider plants, and they 
are entirely deserted a little after sunrise, 
while the force at work on the Simpson field 
is almost the same every hour in the day, 
because the honey is constantly flowing. 
This is a great item. Another point: Fora 
time in July, I was quite in favor of culti- 


10 days. Melilot seemed pretty fair, a very 
few days, but it is all dried up and gone 
now, and has been for weeks. This is the 
case with almost every plant we have tried, 
except these two. The Simpson and the 
spider plants are blooming constantly from 
the middle of July until frost. .A half acre 
of the Simpson, I am satisfied, would keep 
10 colonies of bees busy enough to be secure 
from robbing during the whole fall months, 
even during a drouth, which it stands sur- 
prisingly well; of course, I mean on rich, 
strong ground. Ten acres would probably 
keep our 300 stocks, such as we use for queen 
raising, going right along peonperoully. I 
am so well satisfied it will pay, that we are 
at work under-draining and getting all 
our low lands ready for them. Over an 
acre of plants set out last spring are now 
bearing quite a nice little crop of bloom, and 
keep a good many bees busy. In connection 
with this matter, I give some reports below 
from different localities : 

My Simpson Honey Plants have been in full bloom 
since about July 15th, and the bees are just swarm- 
ing on them from morning to night, all day long. I 
shall plant all the land that I can get hold of next 
season, with the Simpson plants. I recommend 
them to all bee-keepers. The seed that I got of you, 
I sowed the 12th of January this year, in the green- 
house, in a box, and transplanted them into the op- 
en ground, when the weather was goodinthe spring. 

OTTO KLELNOW. 

Opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 


The Simpson Honey Plant has been a decided suc- 
cess again this season. I think we can dependupon 
a good yield of honey from it nearly every season, 
and as it remainsin bloom so long, it outstrips all 
other honey plantsin this section. I find, by exper- 
iment, that the old plants are very easily transplant- 
ed. The roots can be separated and even broken 
up, and they will grow. It seems as though the 
roots have eyes the same as potatoes. They can be 
packed in boxes, and sent by express or freight with 
but little expense, and planted in rows so as to be 
cultivated and hoed the same as corn. I believe it 
will pay any man having bees, to plant a piece of 
ground to the late variety, with a few of the early. 
I have taken particular pains to watch the plants in 
their growth and blossoming, and the bees working 
onthem. I have seen the bees busy on them before 
sunrise, and busy all day long, even until dark. 
They seem loth to quit. We have no other plants 
that the bees gather so much honey from. 

W. P. IkIsH. 

Norton Center, Summit Co., O., Aug. 23, I880. 


We now have a half acre of Spider Plant in bloom, 
and it is a pretty sight, especially early in the morn- 
ing, when they are completely covered with bees. 
When they first began to bloom there was certainly 
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a large drop of honey in every flower. 


We only set | 


hives so much, that I am forced to the con- 


out about 1000f the Simpson Plants, and but very | clusion that it came from some other source ; 
few of them are in bloom yet, but theyshow honey for our 18 acre honey farm could not possi- 
in every blossom. I believe these two plants will | bly furnish 800 colonies enough so that they 


pay well to raise for the honey alone. 


If I succeed in getting 100 lb. of comb honey per | Of 10 days or two weeks. 


could store from 8 to 5 lbs. each, in the space 
From the taste of 


colony this poor season, I will tell you how I did it. | the honey, I should say it came from red 


HARRY BLACKBURN. 
Webberville, Ingham Co., Mich., Aug. 1, 1880. 
SPIDER PLANTS IN MALNE. 
I would like totell you about those Spider Plants 
away down here in Maine. I got a 5c package of the 


seed, and also a package of the Simpson Honey Plant | 


seed, and gave half of them to a neighbor who keeps 
bees. I planted mine in a hot-bed, about the first of 
May, and transplanted the first of June. 
gan to bloom about the 25th of July. 
think [| have about 109 bunches of flowers. 


until dark very busily. Then in the morning, they 
work well until nine o'clock or after, making 7 hours 
or more when they can get honey from them. 'To- 
night, I was there about sunset and kept the bees 
away from a bunch of flowers about ten or fifteen 
minutes, and it would do any bee-keeper good to see 
that drop of honey grow until it was nearly large 
enough to drop off. I will have 500 plants next year 
any way. WILLIAM Hoyr. 

Ripley, Somerset Co., Me., Aug. 9, 1880. 

I planted some of the Simpson Honey Plant, which 
grew well, and I think it is one of the best plants 
for honey that we know of. My bees are the blacks; 
I have only one Italian colony. In the morning, I 
can see the blacks and Italians both on this plant, 
but through the day I can not find one black bee on 
it. Why is thisso? Last fall you said the blossom 
was full of honey, and so I thought the black bees 
might reach it. Now I cannot understand this. The 
Italians are all day long there at work. I have also 
the Spider Plant doing well. I got the seed from 
you, and it has been in full bloom ever since the 4th 
of July. The bees are on it every night and morn- 
ing, but I think the Simpson Honey Plant will pro- 
duce more honey than the Spider Plant. They are 
both very veluable plants for any apiarist, because 
they come in just at the time when most needed. 

Saginaw City, Mich., Aug. 15,’80.  G. CASTBLLO. 


BLACK BEES OUT EARLIEST IN THE MORN- 
ING. 

I was a little surprised to find that the 
bees which were out the rery earliest were 
invariably black bees, that remained in sev- 
eral new swarms we boughtin June. These 
black bees got large loads, for they were the 
first on the ground: but while they stopped 
in the middle of the day the Italians kept 
right on. This seems to upset the old claim 
that the Italians work earlier than common 
bees. Which race lays up the most stores? 
The Italians, Ly far; for they have whole 
combs of solid honey, while the blacks have 
only a little along the top bars. 

Of course, I have tested the quality of the 
honey from these plants. The comb built is 
as White as snow, almost, and the honey is 
full as white as either clover or basswood 
honey: but I have never been able to get a 
taste of the honey in the hive, so as to dis- 
tinguish the honey of one plant from that of 
the other. About tne last of the month, we 
had a yield of honey which filled up the 


They be-| 
At present, I | 
My bees | 
begin to visit them about 5 o’clock P.M., and work | z 

| most luxuriant growth. 
/in bloom I noticed many bees hanging to the 





clover; and I found many bees coming 
home with the well-known red-clover pollen 
on their legs. While on a visit to an adjoin- 
ing county, I saw afield of 18 acres, pretty 
fairly swarming with Italian bees, and the 
hives were filling very much as they do in 
June. Ido not think any doubts need ever 
be expressed again, about Italians working 
on red clover. 


DELETERIOUS EFFECT OF CERTAIN 
SOMS ON BEES. 


I told you that our melilot had made a 
Well, while it was 


BLOS- 


flowers in a dumpish sort of a way, and 
when touched with the finger, they moved, 
but did not fly away. A good many stayed 
on the flowers all night. On looking into it 
further, [ noticed, as it seemed to me, alto- 
gether too many dead bees on the ground 
among the plants. Mr. Gray called atten- 
tion to this, and I explained it by saying I 
hr some it was bees that died of old age. 
le thought the number too great, by far. 
After thinking about it, I looked among the 
Simpson plants, but have never been able to 
find a bee ou the ground. The bees have 
covered this ground for weeks, and in num- 
bers ten-fold greater than those on the mel- 
ilot. If you touch them with your finger, 
they are always off in a second. 

On another page I have mentioned the 
**Minnick”’ honey plant; well, I watched its 
blossoms as they unfolded, with great inter- 
est, but, as soon as I found bees on them, I 
thought they seemed “logy.” At night, 
some of them did not fly home, but remain- 
ed in a dumpish way on the blossoms all 
night. Finally, I found some on the ground, 
with their tongues protruded, dead. As I 
have seen this only on the two plants men- 
tioned, I have decided them to be unhealthy 
for the bees. Am I right? 

CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND BEES. 

The Cyprian bees are hatched out, and 
have been at work for several weeks in the 
fields. They are exactly like Italians, in 
every respect, so far as I can see, and cer- 
tainly inno way any better. The Holy-Land 
queens have a ringed appearance, as [ have 
said elsewhere, and the bees from one queen 
are enough different from Italians to be 
something of a curiosity. When young, 
they have the same whitish down on their 
bodies that I have mentioned in the A BC 
as belonging to the albinos. Another Iloly- 
Land queen has bees showing this peculiari- 
ty very faintly, and her bees, although three 
banded, are as cross as average hybrids. As 
honey or pollen gatherers, they are certainly 
in no respect in the least superior to our 
other Italians. I have purchased of friend 
Jones, nine queens in all. Just as soon as I 
can find anything about them to recommend 
them over the Italians we have, I will let 
you know. As I said last month, I rejoice 
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at the enterprise, and Iam glad to see you | 
eager to try these new races, but I do not 
want to see you disappointed in thinking 
you are going to get something greatly supe- 
rior. I will send you some of the light, Ho- 
ly-Land, worker bees, in a cage, for 20c., if 
you have a curiosity to see them. 


27th.—Just at dusk last evening, I happened 
to take a look at a small spider plant that 
came up self-sown, in the garden, during 
the latter part of the summer. Although it 
was scarcely dark, each of the dozen tlowers 
contained a surprisingly large amount of 
nectar. The evening was very warm, and | 
as I hurried off to our Thursday - evening | 
prayer- meeting, I mentally decided to be 
down in the Spider-Plant field next morning 
before daylight; for, if one little plant was 
yielding so much, what would the whole plat 
do? I was up and passed through the apiary, 
before scarcely a trace of dawn appeared, 
but it was bright moonlight. Before I was 
fairly on the ground, I heard bees humming, 
and by stooping down I could see them run- 
ning up to the tops of the hives, where they 
took wing, and off they were in the darkness. 
To be sure that the rush was for Spider 

Vlants, I walked clear around the outside 

ravel path that encircles the apiary, and 
Seam. by the sound, that they went only one 
way. I went that way too. Was ever a 
sight so beautiful ? Here was business in- 
deed. Whata roar,and what a happy roar ! 
I watched them awhile as they drank in the 
nectar, saw, as it became a little lighter, the 
heavy stream of laden bees as they went 
back to the apiary, and then I followed them 

back. I wanted to see what bees were thus 
enterprising. I looked at the Holy-Land 
and Cyprian bees, but there was no stir at 
their hives. I then looked at some favorite, 
strong, Italian stocks; not a bee moving. 
Then at the red-clover queen; bees at the 
entrance, but none moving. I went to the 
heavy colony of blacks mentioned before, 
and one would have been sure that they were 
robbing. Bees were piling out and in at 
such a rate, the entrance was hardly large 
enough. I pondered. If these were only 

Holy-Land bees, or Cyprians, or even from 
the red-clover queen, a hundred queens 
should be started from her to-day, and what 
a story we would have for GLEANING6s. 
The queen was sold for 25c. more than 6 

weeks ago, and these were her old, ragged- 
winged bees, with a few younger Italians 
helping. Were there no more stocks doing 
as well? At the thought I made my linen 
coat tails tly, as I rushed over the apiaries to 
see what hives were working. Perhaps 50 
out of the 300 were out,—some a little, anda 
_— many nearly equaling the black stock. 
Just one excelled it, and they were beauti- 
fully marked Italians. ‘This colony outstrip- 
~~ anything I had ever seen, in the way of 

ringing in honey. The slate showed the 
mother of the bees had just been sold a few 
days ago. I opened the hive, for no smoke 
was needed, and found the Spider-Plant hon- 
ey all through the hive. It had the taste of 
the plant, unmistakably, in the unsealed 
honey, but the sealed was a pure, simple 
sweet. with scarcely any flavor to be noticed. 

Later they were at work on the Simpson | 


Vlant, and during this morning hour, I 


‘learned to tell which plant a bee was at work 


on. From the Simpson, they get small pel- 
lets of pollen almost white ; from the Spider 
Plant, they get pollen the nearest to black of 
any you ever saw. They seldom gather 
this, until after they have licked up all the 
honey. The sun is now up, and the Spider 


. Plants are deserted except by the pollen 
_ gatherers. 
| quiet that a lazy bee-keeper would never 


The apiary, too, is so still and 


dream of the bustle and din that we had two 
hours ago. 


Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos 
sible. Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryard, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ** same 
price. 





Bees and Queens for Sale,’* 


T have 500 Ibs. of extracted honey that I willsell at 
9c perlb. It is Basswood and White-Clover, and is 
very nice. G. M. DEER. 

Riga, Mich., Aug. 23, 188). 


I have 2 half bbls. of 200 Ibs. each, and 2 bbls. of 400 
Ibs. each, of nice, thick white-clover and basswood 
honey, that I will sell for 9c, per lb., and throw in the 
barrels, and deliver at the railroad station. 

F. W. HOLMEs. 

Eastmansville, Ottowa Co., Mich., Aug. 19, 1880. 


I should like to buy 500 Ibs. of Basswood or White 
Clover Honey and will pay lle per lb., delivered at 
railroad freight depot, Southport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 
It must be of good quality and light colored. 

Aug. 26, "80. GEORGE EK. NORTHROP. 








I have 2,000 Ibs. of White-Clover and Basswood, 
Extracted Honey, for which I will take 9c, delivered 
on the cars here, barrels thrownin. It is in 10, 12, 
32, and 44 gal. kegs and barrels. 

I also have 1,000 Ibs. White, Comb Honey, in 2 Ib. 
sections; boxed and delivered on cars here, at le. 

ROBT. QUINN. 

Shellsburg, Benton Co., Ia., Aug. 16, 1880. 


CITY MARKETS. 

CINCINNATI. Honey. Scarce, both Extracted and 
Comb; demand slow. We pay l0c per lb. for Ex- 
tracted Clover Honey, and ltée for choice white Comb 
Tioney. 

Beeswar—Is 20@25e per lb. on arrival. 

Cincinnati, O., Aug. 21, *80. C. F. Morn. 


CnicaGco.—Honey.-Is quite plentiful on the mar- 
ket now, and prices have had a tumble. Comb Hon- 
ey, fair to choice, brings M@lic; Dark 10@1I2c. Ex- 
tracted Honey, 6@Xc. 

Beeswaxr.—Fair to choice, 20723. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

972 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill., Aug. 24, 80. 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.— Best white Comb, small 
boxes, new, 18@20e; fair, ditto, LIs@lic; buckwheat, 
ditto, 11@12c; large boxes, 2c per lb. less. White 
Extracted, 9@ We; fair, ditto, S@8',e; Dark, ditto, 
t@ie. Southern strained boney, 74@s80e per gal. 

A. Y. THURBER. 

158 Duane St., New York, Aug. 26, 1880. 


Sr. Louis. — Honey. — We quote Comb Honey 
searce, and considerable inquiry at 20@2le for nice, 
bright clover, in land 2 lb. sections, and 15@ I7e for 
darker grades in sections. Large packages comb 
not wanted at over l0@138c. Extracted dull, but look 
for better inquiry with cold weather; salable at 
s8@%e for bright, and 5@7e for dark. 

We will say toa great many letters asking what 
we give for honey, that “we do not buy honey at all; 
we handle honey on commission alone. 

July 22, 1880, R. C. GREER & Co. 

No. 117 North Main St., St, Louis, Mo, 
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QUEEN CELLS; WHEN THEY SHOULD 
BE GIVEN. 


N page 569, Aug. GLEANINGS, I read as follows: 
8) “Queen cells, or a newly hatched queen, is to 
be given every stock, as soon asa queen is 
taken out.’’ Now, friend Root, do you mean just 
that, or do you wait 24 hours before giving a queen 
cell? If you mean as you say, it seems a little 
strange that nearly every writer says, wait 24 hours. 
I have often given queen cells at the time I took a 
queen from a stock, and from 6 to 8 hours after, 
only to have them destroyed. I have had better 
success, in letting a young queen run upon the 
combs, as soon as I had taken out the laying queen, 
than I have in giving them cells: yet, as far as my 
experience goes, not more than 1 out of 10 will be 
accepted, if let out on the combs. The past season, 
my bees have been very slow about starting cells, 
and I have had over one-half of the cells destroyed, 
which were put in after 24 hours time had elapsed 
from the time the queen was taken away. 

On page 380, American Bee Journal for August, in 
an article written by Mrs. L. Harrison, we read: 
“In our early days of bee-keeping, we used to read, 
to form a nucleus by taking two combs of bees and 
brood and giving them a sealed queen cell,—and we 
invariably had them destroyed, and the bees would 
rear queens to suit themselves from the eggs or lar- 
vie they had. If the nucleus has been formed long 
enough for them to have queen cells of their own, 
and a cell ready to hatch is given them, it will not 
be destroyed; or if their cells are cut out, and an- 
other inserted in their place, it will be respected.” 
This corresponds exactly with all of my experience. 
If lattempt to give a queen cell toacolony from 
which I have taken a queen, before they start cells 
from their own brood, the cell is invariably de- 
stroyed. Hence if, at 24 hours after the removal of 
a queen, no cells are started, with me it is not safe 
to give a cell just ready to hatch. As looking over 
the combs to see just when cells are started is extra 
work, we now wait 48 hours, and usually all works 
well. 

Don’t you rather commit yourself, friend R., in 
the two following quotations which I make frem 
GLEANINGS? On page 369, you tell us, ‘‘Each hive 
should at all times have unsealed brood in some 
stage,’’ while you say on same page, “Another lot 
inserted in the same way were not looked at for 18 
days; at the end of which time, we got a nice laying 
queen from every hive, so far as I know.”’ Please 
tell us how you manage to get unsealed brood ina 
hive, without looking at it in 18 days; also the se- 
cret of getting bees to accept a queen cell just ready 
to hatch, immediately upon taking away their lay- 
ing queen. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1860. 


In regard to putting in queen cells, friend 
D., I meant, principally, that no hive should 
be allowed to pote and be forgotten, until 
they had hatched a queen from their own 
brood, or, worse still, got out of brood en- 
tirely, and started fertile workers. You 
know I had just been saying that a fertile 
worker should be considered a disgrace in 
anyapiary. The disposition to procrastinate, 
or to neglect to attend to queenless colonies 
should never be yielded to in the least. 
took it for granted that our friends all knew 
of the greater liability of the cells being des- 
troyed, if put in on the same day the queen 





was removed. I many times speak thus 
briefly, because if I were to take up all the 
points in enforcing an idea, I should dis- 
tract the attention of the reader from the 
main idea, besides occupying a great amount 
of space. 

But I must yg against a putting it 
so very strongly, friend D. We raise cells 
and queens by the hundreds, and it is our 
daily business. If I wish to decide any of 
these points, I can try the matter on a large 
scale, at almost any time. For instance; we 
have to-day received unexpectedly a second 
large lot of imported queens, making over a 
hundred sent us within the last two weeks. 
We have also had dollar queens sent in fas- 
ter than we can use them, until we find our- 
selves overrun with both queens and queen 
cells. This has happened several times be- 
fore, this season. Well, to get rid of these 
cells, we put a hatched queen or cell into 
every hive the minute, almost, that a queen 
is taken ont. Ifthe cell is torn down the 
next morning, we give them another, and so 
on. Are nine out of ten destroyed? By no 
means; I should say, we never lose more 
than half of them, and the saving in time 
where cells are plenty isa great gain, with 
so many colonies. Of course, hybrids and 
very strong colonies destroy more. With 
gentle Italians, and only enough bees to coy- 
er about three combs, we do not lose more 
than !4 of them. Come and see us, and we 
will take 50 cells, and try it. By severe 
smoking according to friend Hayhurst’s plan 
in the A BC, we can introduce hatched 
queens almost every time. 

In regard to the last pomanee>: I by no 
means expect you to think our apiary is «al- 
ways managed up to the standard I teach. 
The case I mentioned was where our apiarist 
had just been taken sick, and before any- 
body else could be broken in to take his 
eee things had become very much behind 
1and indeed. The shipping was the most 
important matter of course, and, as we could 
do no better, the numberof hives I mention- 
ed was left unopened for 18 days. Luckily 
no disaster happened to this lot, but in other 
parts of the apiary, we had fertile workers 
as a consequence of this same lack of brood. 


—_—————> +0+ <———_- 
HONEY FROM THE OAK. 





BOUT two weeks since, I noticed a large num- 
ber of bees at work ona Pin Oak (Quercus 
palustris) tree. On close examination, I dis- 

covered a sweet substance, resembling honey, 

around the edge of the cups that hold the acorns, 

The bees were not working on any part of the tree 

except the acorns. I went to the same tree again 

yesterday, and found bees still at work, but in less 
numbers. A greater part of the acorns were with- 
ered and dried. I send you a few as a sample. 

You may notice that apparently there is some kind 

of an insect inside of the acorn, which probably pro- 

duces the sweet, and also causes the acorns to with- 
er and drop, instead of making a natural and per- 
fect growth. 

On the 26th day of June last, I hived a large second 
swarm of bees. They appeared to be doing well for 
a few days, but I noticed, after awhile, quite a num- 
ber of them on the ground in front of their hive. 
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Upon examination, I found their feet loaded with 
the pollen of the milkweed, such as you describe in 
A BC, part third. I also found a number in the 
hive on the bottom board, unable to get farther. I 
have seen them on the alighting board, and seen 
bees not affected trying to get the pollen off from 
the others’ feet; and, finally, the feet of both would 
become 80 entangled that, in their efforts to free 
themselves, they would fly away, and I suppose 
drop in the grass and die. 


POLLEN FROM THE MILKWEED. 


I have seen bees stuck so fast to the bloom of this 
weed that it seemed almost impossible for them to 
get freed by the use of all their strength of legs and 
wings, and I have found dead bees sticking to the 
bloom. This swarm I have just mentioned finally 
became so reduced in numbers, before they had 
time to produce young brood, that the moth just 
about took possession of their comb, and, of course, 
destroyed the young bees, and the comb. I trans- 
ferred those bees yesterday and found about one 
quart left,—the remnant of a large swarm of young 
bees hived on the 26th day of June last. I think I 
am right in giving the milkweed credit for this 
wholesale destruction. 

I have noticed another variety of milk weed, which 
is sometimes known by the name of pleurisy root, 
and hasa bloom almost exactly like the one just 
mentioned. It has the same kind of pollen which 
affects the bees in the same way as the large variety 
described by you. Iam satisfied that those weeds 
produce considerable honey, but I have been des- 
troying them, and shall continue to do so. I believe 
there are a great many bees that gather honey from 
those weeds and never get to their hives. 

Wm. LOOFBONRON. 

Fayette, La Fayette Co., Wis., Aug. 4, 1880. 


I have recently observed the bees buzzing about 
the Jack Oaks (Q. imbricaria), in such a manner as 
to convince me that they were there on business. 
Careful observation showed that they get honey 
from little galls that grow on the small branches. 
I noticed one that the bees were visiting very fre- 
quently. By the aid of a ladder I secured it. It was 
about the size of a small pea. The side farthest 
from the branch was somewhat concave, and in this 
cavity could be seen several small patches of honey, 
which had doubtless oozed out in a very short space 
of time, for it was visited by bees about one min- 
ute before I secured it. The gall contained, near 
the center, what appeared to be the larvie of some 
insect. T. P. ANDREWS. 

Farina, Ill., Aug. 9, 1880. 

In our back volumes, this queer phenome- 
na of honey from the oak has been several 
times mentioned, and it appears that it is 
not a normal ey of the oak tree, but is 
always caused by an insect, as in the case of 
most of the honey dews. We sent the acorn 
mentioned in the first letter to Prof. Beal, 


but he was unable to say from it alone to | 


what particular oak it belonged. 


is more of an enemy to the bee than I have 
given it credit for, judging from the report 
above, but I trust it is seldom that a a 
is so badly injured by it as the one men- 
tioned. 
a es 
MY HIVE BALANCE, 

» DIDN’T just have any abundance of cash to 
spare, and [ did just want to have a hive on 
scales. Without it the apiarist is partially 
blindfolded —don’t know what is going on. With 
honey-coming in at the rate of seven or eight ounc- 
es a day, and almost as many ounces dissipated at 


— 


night, there is no hurry about putting on the sec- | 


tions; but, when the sweet starts to the tune of 
seven, ten, or 15 pounds a day the bee-man would 
better “hustle his boots,’ to see that his dish is 
right side up before it is done raining porridge. Bees 


are capable of making a great show of business | 


| 


when little honey is actually coming in, and also of 
getting in a good deal of honey in a very quiet way. 
The prompt and accurate information which a bal- 
ance gives is almost one of the necessities. Never- 
theless, I didn’t feel like giving eight dollars for one 
of those brassy-faced, wire-spring concerns,—-had'nt 
the faith in a wire coil holding its own year by year, 


| with a 75 lb. hive hanging constantly on it. Ah! 
| worse and worse, I just now see they won't weigh 





ony | 


but 60 lbs. at best. The outcome of all is that I have 
a balance that will weigh any weight a bee hive 
dares to be, and that can be made to weigh half 
ounces; and the cost was but a trifle beyond the la- 
bor of making. The expense of time, though con- 
siderable, was not extravagant. As Novice is the 
special “guide, philosopher, and friend” of such of 
the class as are light of pocket, I guess he will thank 
me to tell the boys all about it. 





THE BASE. 


Fig. 1 represents the base of the scale. It is four 
feet long, sixteen inches wide, and five inches high 
exclusive of attachments, and made of ordinary 73 
lumber. This is to rest on the ground (tbat is to say, 
on a nice bed of sawdust), and the strips a a, are to 
keep it from settling over on one side. The strips, 
b b, are to keep the upper portion, which carries 
the hive, from being slid off by some luckless blun- 
der. The large screws, ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢, catch the oscillating 
part of the scale as it swings from side to side. 
They should be screwed down so as to allow but a 
slight oscillation (half an inch or so), and may be 
changed from time to time if the bars spring. A bar 
of wood, d, one inch by °;, runs across the middle of 
the base to support the axles or trunnions. This 
part is also strengthened by a partition-like board 
underneath, which is not visible, to make all firm. 
The trunnions, e ¢, are simply bits of half inch iron 
rod about six inches long. They are settled into the 
bar, d, a little way, and held in place by a strap of 
tin passing over the inner end. Only the other 
three inches is needed as a bearing. Smaller sized 
rod will probably do just as well. The bars above, 


| where they rest on the trunnions, are hollowed out 


It is quite likely that the milkweed pollen about 3-16 of aninch. This may be done by burning 


with a somewhat larger rod, The cavity is then 


faced by beating in smoothly a strip of tin, the ends 
of which are then tacked fast. The bearing is 
shown at a, in Fig. 2. 





THE DOUBLE BEAM. 

The carrier or double beam, shown in Fig. 2, is 20 
inches longer than the base, but of the same width. 
It is made by fastening together, at the ends and 
middle, two pieces of 3x3 scantling 5 feet 8 inches 
long. A stiffer beam could be made of 2x6 or 2x8 
joist, but the points of motion would be so far out of 
line that it would not balance so nicely, or weigh 
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so small weights. 
tinued heavy weight, two suitable wedges are slip- 
ped under the beam on one side, when the scale is 
to be left. The indentation at a is where the beam 
turns on the trunnion. The letters ) b b> mark lit- 
tle shallow boxes, made by first nailing a strip of tin 
upon the bar at that point, to give a firm bottom, 
and then nailing on four bits of °,x°%, wood. The 
centre of the box, /), is just two feet from the centre 
of the indentation a. The screws, ¢ c, catch the os- 
cillations of the leaves of the scale just as those of 
Fig. 1 catch the oscillations of the beam. The two 
leaves of the scale are each two feet square, and se- 
cured from warping by cleats underneath and by 
being nailed at the ends to three inch strips of board 
in the style of a little boy’s home-made sled. They 
do not interfere with anything below as the lower 


, pe | 
To avoid springing, under con- | 


weights are bits cut from a bar of lead, and whittled 
down to correct weight. The trunnions should be 
oiled, and every thing made as smooth as practica- 
ble; yet, quite likely, when first set up it may not 
turn very easily. If so use a shift-weight. This is 
not to be counted in adding up the weight, but is 
used simply to make the thing turn. It should be 
some object ditferent from the weights, weighing 
just enough to suit the scale; a weight which can be 
found by trying. We will say the correct weight 
is on, but the scale does not go down on account of 
the rigidity of things. The shift-weight is now add- 
ed and the scale goes down. It does not rise again 


| upon the removal of the shift, but rises when the 


parts of the scale are much narrower than the | 


leaves. A plain line is marked across the exact cen- 
tre of the leaf for convenience in placing the 
weights. 

The adjustment of the leaves is shown in Fig. 3. 
The invention of the implement is mainly inthis. If 
we lay a board on each end of the carrier, we can 
weigh things, ufter a fashion; but in ordinary hands 
the reading would be very inaccurate. Reasonable 
accuracy is secured by mounting each leaf upon cen- 
tre points, and placing the burden and the weights 
so that the leaves themselves will oscillate. Refer- 


ring now to Fig. 3, a is the end of one bar of the car- | 


rier or double beam; /}) is one leaf; ¢ and h are pro- 
jecting screws; d is a button which turns on a 
screw put in the edge of the leaf; e¢ is a centre 
point; and f is the tin-bottomed box. A narrow 
cleat, marked g, is put under the leaf, mainly to 
make a firmer hold for the centre point. When the 
button dis turned up, the leaf will rock downward 
until it touches the end of the screwh. Whatever is 
weighed on the scale must be so placed that it will 
rock either way with a mere touch. Then the but- 
ton is turned back to its place, and the leaf, bearing 
at once on the outer screws, the centre points, and 
the button, is immovable while the weight is ascer- 
tained. In weighing a hive these buttons only need 
be turned occasionally. Don’t pry up a hive when 


shift is placed on the opposite scale. When my 
seale was first made I used a shift of three ounces, I 
think. It has since been so that a scale would sink 
with one of the ounce weights, and rise on its re- 
moval. 

It is seurcely needful (in talking to so large a class 
of boys) to say that the whole thing, weights and all, 
should be neatly painted, and be so arranged as to 
be a respectable fixture of the apiary and not a 
scare-crow. I omitted to say in the proper place 
that the bars should be of hard wood, well seasoned, 
In winter time the same scale can be used to weigh 
the porkers, and the bags of grain, and for all the 
uses of a farm scale. E. E. HASTY. 

Richards, Lucas Co., Ohio. 


Many thanks, friend Hasty. Your idea is 
novel, and at least to me new; and,although 
I think it will be greatly improved, perhaps 
as soon as it comes before our readers, we 
owe you a vote of thanks for the ideas it 
suggests. I should like it much better, if it 


| showed the weight at a glance, without be- 


it gets out of turn, but keep a brick lying on the top | 


of it which can be moved to make the adjustment. 
As to the weights, the big ones once adjusted remain 
on the scale. The small ones if laid directly on the 
centre line of the leaf will be right without any fur- 
ther care. The centre points, e, are made by cut- 
ting off a twenty-penny nail, and filing down the 
head of it; after which it is driven deep enough to 
be firm. 





SECTION OF ONE LEAF AND END OF BEAM. 


With a scale of this’ sort, of course the weights 
have to be pound for pound with the burden. 
Square boxes of % inch lumber are made of suitable 
size, and filled to correct weight with gravel and 
small boulders. Iuse three sizes, 25 lb., 10 Ib. and 5 
Ib. They will absorb some water in a storm but in 
so doing they will keep debt and credit with the 
hive, which will also absorb water. Pound, half 
pound, and quarter pound weights are also used. 
These are little muslin bays of gravel. Ounce 


ing obliged to try it with weights; but, as 
the arrangement is so much cheaper than 
the dial scales, I presume we can put up 
with so slight an inconvenience. Besides, 
the dial scales leave the hive swinging about 
in the wind unpleasantly, unless we have 
guy wires constantly attached, which render 
it inconvenient to open the hive often. I 
would wish the suspended hive to be cer- 
tainly as easy of access as any other, for if 
we are getting honey we wish to know what 
kind of honey, and what it is from, and I am 
always trying my tasting test, whenever I 
find honey coming in unexpectedly. VPer- 
haps it may help our readers to get a clear 
idea of friend IHasty’s plan, to remark that, 
if the hive were simply set on one end of a 
board, and the weights on the other, we 
should be obliged not only to put the 
weights in one exact spot but the bees would 
have to put their honey in the same place in 
the hive, to give us accurate weights. Friend 
IIlasty remedies this by having the platform 
that holds the hive, as well as the one that 
holds the weights, rest on pivots. Suspen- 
sion, of course, would do as well as pivots ; 
_ but then we would have inconvenient arms 
in the way, besides leaving things to be 
swung about by the winds. After making 


one like the above, to be sure you take in 
all the points, let us see who will make the 
i next substantial improvement. 
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OUR PRESENT SEASON'S REPORT. 


SOMETHING THAT IS NOT “BLASTED HOPES.” 


E regret to notice so many reports of poor 

Wy yields of honey, from nearly all parts of 

the United States. In our own section, 

most bee-keepers have taken no surplus honey, ow- 

ing chiefly to the fact that most of them allow their 
bees to swarm. 

In our own apiaries, we have allowed no natural 
swarming, and have thus secured a fair yield for the 
season. From 176 colonies, we get over 15,000 Ibs. 
During the busiest time, we are often obliged to 
crowd our work very rapidly. Asaresult of this, 
we took, in one day, with one extractor, from 56 
swarms, 1,565 lbs. of honey. 

We hand you this report, not so much because we 
are ambitious to have our success known, but be- 
cause it indicates the value of the methods devel- 
oped by long experience, and the great contrast 
with the results attained in the past. 

How long will it be before the mass of bee-keep- 
ers will inform themselves, and be ready to take 
hold of these advanced methods intelligently, and 
not be found reporting “entire failures.’’ Of course, 
there are seasons and locations, such as 69 was with 
us, when no honey at all is obtained; but we now re- 
fer to such localities as our own, the present year. 

It should be remembered that half a crop ina poor 
year is nearly as good as a full one in best seasons. 

L. C. Root & BRO. 








Mohawk, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1850. 

Many thanks, friend R. Your report 
comes pretty near verifying what I said last 
month in an editorial, concerning Blasted 
Hopes. Now, if any one in your vicinity 
sends us a complaining report, we shall know 
yretty well, that it is the fault of the bee- 

eeper, and not the season. 


a> 0 @0 re 
DADANT'S wane = WINTERING HIS 


Se 





T is cheering to know that so good a bee- 

keeper as friend Dadant is following 

_ Substantially our regular plan of win- 

tering bees out of doors, even if he does car- 

ry ita little farther with an extra outside 

covering of hay. I should hardly think this 
necessary with a good chaff hive. Read: 

HOW I WINTERED BEES. 

Mr. Charles Aldrich, of Webster City, Iowa, fur- 
nishes The Homestead with the following history of 
his experience in keeping bees over the winter: 

I have kept bees with the usual varying success 
for many years—though on the whole they have 
paid me very well,—probably better than almost any 
other kind of farm stock. I have wintered them in 
the cellar until last winter, when we tried a new ex- 
periment—that of leaving them on the summer 
Stands. While more or less died in the cellar, we 
did not lose a single colony out of doors. But it 
would pny 4 be fair to attribute this latter success 
entirely to the benign effects of **out of doors.” For 
many years my bees were kept partly in the Lang- 
stroth and partly inthe American hives. But twoor 
three years ago I induced a nephew who is living 
with me to learn the bee-keeping business, and so 
have myself escapedits labors. I was tolerably well 
posted, but he has gone far ahead of me, and I now 


regard him as a very well informed bee-keeper. | 


Soon after he commenced the work, I had to provide 
him with a lot of books and various bee journals, and 
also sent him a couple of times to visit Mr. Charles 
Dadant, the noted apiarian of Hamilton, II. 
turned, thoroughly indoctrined with Mr. Dadant’s 
system, upon which our bees are now managed. Our 


He re- | 


old hives have been wholly discarded, and we now 
use a thoroughly well made Quinby hive. It is 
sha like the old Langstroth, but is much larger. 

When we came to the question of wintering, last 
autumn, “Fred” decided on a ‘“*new departure.”’ 
He prepared the hives for wintering by removing all 
of the frames, excepting from four to six in the 
centre of the hives. These were placed in their us- 
ual position, with a “ division board ”’’ at each side. 
This left a space between the division board and side 
of the hive of about three inches. This space was 
filled with chaff, closely packed. Then a stout piece 
of brown duck cloth was spread on the top of the 
frames, reaching to the outside of the hive all 
round. The top of the hive was then filled with 
chaff, which came down in contact with the cloth as 
soon as the top was placed —— The bees 
were in this manner surround overhead and on 
each side with chaff, one of the most excellent non- 
conductors of heat. The back ends of the hives 
which faced the north were made double. It will 
thus be seen that for cold weather we had a very 
warm hive. The only ventilation was at the en- 
trance, which was always much contracted. When 
winter fairly set in, we procured several loads of 
coarse slough hay, and built a hay-cock over and 
about the hive—except that the south end of the 
hive was exposed. Some loose hay was left conven- 
iently at hand, and whenever a cold snap or a “bliz- 
zard’”’ came along it was snugly filled in front of the 
hive—fully protecting it from the rigors of winter. 
When the temperature became milder, the hay was 
removed from before the entrance, so that the bees 
could fly out at will. They went through the winter 
in fine condition, and were always wide-awake and 
lively. We like this plan so well that we shall try it 
again, with little change, aside from making our ar- 
rangements as perfect as possible. 

Of course it will not do to be egotistical about any 
plan for wintering bees which may happen on a sin- 
gie trial to proye successful. But it really seems to 
us now that this mode is calculated to secure to 
“The Blessed Bees’? more of the conditions neces- 
sary to perpetuate insect life through the winter 
than any other with which I am acquainted. One 
great reason why bees are lost so frequently is this: 
There are days and weeks during which many own- 
ers know little or nothing about the condition they 
arein. It is during these seasons of neglect or ig- 
norance that most losses occur. If we left any other 
species of live stock for long periods, without know- 
ing clearly their precise condition, immense losses 
could not but be frequent. We neglect our bees, 
leave them to suffer from a lack of some of the nec- 
essary conditions of their existence, and then won- 
der why they die! There is, of course, nothing crig- 
inal about this plan, but it succeeded so well with us 
upon one trial, that it may be worth the considera- 
tion of other persons similarly situated. 








Boys’ Department. — 


A BOY'S TRIALS IN DIVIDING AND INTRODUCING. 
Tf) HE queen came in good condition without the 
“Ji ~=loss of a bee. When I ordered her, I agreed 
~~ for the first swarm that should come from 
one of my neighbor's colonies, which I intended to 
| divide, as I hated to destroy the black queen, and 
thought by dividing and feeding I could make two 
good swarms by fall. 
| The hive was filled with fdn. and removed to my 
| place the night after swarming. I allowed them to 
stay on stand No. 1 for two days, and then attempted 
to divide by putting another hive filled with fdn. in 
its place, and putting them on stand No.2. Every 
bee that came home knew the hive was new, and 
would run all over the hive inside and out. I found 
this would not work, so I hunted up their queen and 
| put her with them, and thought I had done it now 
sure, because I supposed tbat not more than half of 
the bees had ever left the hive on No. 1 stand, in the 
two days they had been there, and when they did 
| leave now, they would come back to No, 2, even if 
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there was no queen. In about an hour, there was a 
commotion about both hives, and by night every 
bee was on stand No. 1, leaving their old hive with 
fdn. nearly drawn out. The next morning I changed 
hives again, putting a frame of brood and honey 
from another hive in the empty one, on stand No. 1. 
Of course, every bee that now went out from No, 2 
would come back to stand No.1. After about half 
had got into the empty hive,I put all of the old 
tables and hay caps I could find in front of No. 2, 
and every bee that came out thought it was in a new 
place, and would circle around several times, and 
when it came back, came back there, although, only 
the day before, when they went out from that stand 
they came back to No. 1. 

Now, after I had left, the Italian queen over the 
frames two days, came my first introducing. With 
four of my friends to see the sight, and my mother 
to help, and the smoker well loaded to quiet them, 
we proceeded. I filled the hive with smoke, lifted 
up a frame, and let her out with her bees. No no- 
tice was taken of the bees, but the minute she 
touched the comb they were after her, and were 
bound to sting even when smoke was blown rightin 
their faces. I should think every bee in the whole 
hive knew she was let out, by the way they acted, 
running around as though crazy. I caged her as 
quick as I could, but now all of her bees were in the 
hive, and I did not know what to do. I was afraid 
she would not live alone, but, if bees from that hive 
were put in, they would sting her, so I left her all 
alone on top of the frames. I tried her for five days 
afterward with the same result. Every time she 
was let out, she would go peep, peep, and then every 
bee was after her. Four times she flew away. She 
would be gone about five minutes, and just as soon 
as she would light upon the frames, they would ball 
her. The sixth day, I found they had no honey, so I 
began feeding inside the hive, but some colony be- 
gan robbing them, or I thought so by the fighting 
and pulling on the outside, and so I dared not try 
her fortwo more days. After the poor thing had 
been alone eight days, she was tried again. There 





was no more notice taken of her this time than of 
any other bee, and no peeping. She appeared hap- | 
py, putting ber head in almost every cell, and look- | 
ing the hive all over. 

Now, did the feed make any difference about their | 
taking her? and why do they not sting her right off, 
when they are so cross? Some of them would do 
their best to sting her, and I thought they would | 
succeed before she could be got away. I wish they | 
would be as long in trying to sting me. I have to) 
wear a veil and gloves, and then get stung through | 
my clothing, while mother can put her bare hand | 
any where among them, and pick up the ball with 
the queen, or do anything she wishes. 

There are two entrances to my hives, one at top 
and one at bottom. Which should be left open in 
winter, when the hive sits near the ground? Would 
it be right to cover the lower with wire screening? | 
What is the value of chestnut trees for honey? 
They are plenty here, and covered with blossoms, 
but there is not much honey coming in. 

JAMES P. MELZER. 


Milford, N. H., July 10, 1880. 
If you succeeded after all, my young 
friend, you ought to be proud of your suc- 
cess, and glad of the vast amount of experi- 
ence you have obtained with just one queen. 


I think, if I were you, I should be proud of 
my mother too, when she seems to be such 
an expert with cross bees. Your feeding 
doubtless contributed very much to make 
the bees peaceable.—I would have but one 
entrance in winter, or, in fact, at any other 
time. The one near the top would let out 
the animal heat, that you wish to save as 
far as possible, and I would not cover any 
entrance with wire cloth, for it will only an- 
noy the bees.—Chestnut produces some hon- 
ey, in some seasons, I believe, yet we have 
never had any evidence that the bees gath- 
ered very much from it. 


DEPOSITORY OF 


— Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








2“ WANT one of your best Italian queens,—one 
that means business, one that will gather hon- 
= ey when there is none. What are your prices 
for the same? Bees have been a complete failure 
this year. I have over 100 swarms and not one 
pound of honey yet, and shall not have any white 
clover. It is all killed. Buckwheat just coming on, 
and Iam in hopes they will get honey enough to 
winter. J. L. ANDERSON. 
Lawrence, McHenry Co., Ill., Aug. 9, 1880. 


Well, friend A., I have not quite succeed- 
ed in getting bees that will gather honey 
when there ‘‘ain’t any,” but, with the aid of 
the Simpson honey plant and the Holy-Land 
bees, I think we shall be able to secure a 
crop where there wasn’t any before. We are 
now right in the midst of the most severe 
drouth we have had here for years, but the 
Simpson plants are carrying a great army of 
bees right along day after day, from daylight 
until dark. 


We have had the poorest honey season ever known 
up to date. There was not even pollen for the bees 
through June. Kain spoiled all the basswood; 
something spoiled everything else. H. Roop. 

Carson City, Mich., July 12, 1880. 


Iam beaten again on Bees and Honey. I lost last 
winter 45 out of 52, and had only one good one at 
that. 1 bought 12 and got one swarm. Last season 
was the poorest season we ever saw, yet some of us 
got surplushoney. This season we haven't an ounce 
and no show for it; for the bees are poor in stores, 
and there was hardly any swarming in this country. 
Linn gave us the best harvest; it lasted about 4 
days. My honey cans will soon be empty. Save 
your honey when you can, and have a flush for the 


| poor seasons. I may visit you another year. 


West Point, Ia., Aug. 7, 1880. J. E. JARRETT. 


“A BLAST FROM THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE BLAST- 
ED HOPERS.” 


This has been the poorest season for bees that has 
ever been known in this locality, excepting ’75 
which was too wet. ‘The weather this year has been 





| favorable throughout, yet from 150 colonies, we did 
| not receive one swarm or a single pound of salable 


| 


comb honey. White clover, poplar, and locust blos- 
somed as usual, and the linn blossomed profusely. 
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The bees have enough to winter on, and that is all. 
This is the case all over the country. Now this is 
certainly not due to mismanagement as you seemed 
to intimate last month, as our bees were carefully 
attended to by our bee-keeper, who was to receive 
half. He even fed grape sugar in the spring to 
stimulate breeding, but his labor is all lost. Now 
isn’t this “beesness’’! He will go to Florida in the 
fall. D. B. ULERY. 
North Hampton, O., Aug. 8, 1880. 





We have 105 colonies of bees, and have taken off 
but 40 lbs. of surplus honey. But little honey has 
been made in this vicinity. We have reports from 
over 50 apiarists. B. SALISBURY & Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Aug. 9, 1880. 





I have had very poor luck this year with my bees. 
If I never had any better, I wouldn’t give a snap for 
the biggest apiary in the country, all in Simplicity 
hives, as mine are. ALBERT GREELY. 

Foster’s Crossing, O., Aug. 16, 1880. 


Honey crop a failure. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Peoria, Ill., Aug. 10, 1880. 


ey forme. White clover has been in blossom plen- 
tifully since the first of June, yet there is but very 
little honey in it. R. H. PHELPs. 

Edgerton, Rock Co., Wis., Aug. 7, 1880. 

We have no use for fdn. here, as far as honey is 
concerned. I have one young swarm, and do not 
know of more than 7 or 8 within several miles of 
here. I looked over 6 colonies this morning, the 


bees, and had not more than ‘lb. of honey each. 

We had no clover honey. 

is now dry. Not very many colonies can live through 

the winter, without feeding, unless we have honey 

dew, or a flow from fall flowers. A. G. FOSTER. 
Ottawa, Il., Aug. 9, 1880. 





HOW TO MAKE 
(BEES) IN JULY AND AUGUST, 


AND QUEENS’ EGGS UNDER THE 
SCOPE. 


G* EK of the small apiaries of 7 hives was 





given me to care for, and one would 
naturally suppose that it should thrive 
beyond precedent, under the direct super- 





/in, I rather 
/is worth 


alone by herself, away down in one corner. 
When I got time to go out again, what a 
change! The few scattered bees had select- 
ed a spot in one of the empty combs, and the 
queen was in the centre of the little circle, 
laying eggs, evidently with a view of mak- 
ing up for lost time. What few could be 
spared were bringing water at a great rate, 
rows of maple sugar honey encircled 
the empty cells made ready for the queen, 
and,as I moved the combs, they showed 
fight in such a true bee-hive style, that I ac- 
tually had to laugh. As the weather was 
very warm, the queen kept on enlarging her 
circle, and as soon as brood was capped in 
the centre, they paid ne further attention to 
it, but kept nursing the young larvie, until 
we had the queer spectacle of a hive con- 
taining considerable sheets of sealed brood, 
with only a few hundred bees around the 
outside edges. The young bees are now out. 
and the swarm has rapidly run up to respec- 
table numbers. but they have used up all 
their sugar, and have scarcely an ounce of 
honey in the hive again. The frame of 


I have 40 stands of bees, and not one ounce of hon- | SUAaT Was transformed into yellow Italians. 
| I have since done the same thing with the 
| best quality of grape sugar, and it works al- 
| most as well. 


I do not know but that neigh- 
bor II. was pretty nearly right, when he 
said a pound of maple sugar would make a 
pound of Italian bees. With the pollen 
gathered from corn and other sources thrown 
think it would. The sugar 
10c. a lb., and the bees a dollar. 


| What sort of a chance is that for making 
poorest I have, and they were about half filled with 


It has been very wet, but | 


MONEY, AND HONEY. 


MICRO- | 


vision of such a weight of knowledge and | 


In less than a week 


experience. Ahem! 
so exceedingly that 


one of them “thruyv” 


they sucked the juices from all of the un- | 


sealed brood, and were uncapping the cap- 
ped in the vain a of tinding a little nour- 
ishment wherewith to keep them one day 
more from starving. I discovered the situa- 
tion at a time when I expected every mo- 
ment to hear a call that the printers were 
out of copy, and the clerks waiting to have 
letters read, so they could ga on with their 
work, so I just “‘ecut” into the honey house 
and got a frame of maple sugar, and hung 
on the outside of the cluster. They were so 
weak that, had I given them any sort of liq- 
uid food, they would have been robbed out 
at once. When I hung the frame in, the 


bees were scattered in a demoralized condi- | 


money, during these dry, hot days, my 
friends? Eh? To save the bees the labor of 
carrying water, I now put a Simplicity feed- 
er full of water right by the side of the frame 
of sugar, and use none but wired frames for 
sugar, that it may sot fall out on the bees. 
I had some rare fun with my apiary, I tell 
you, even if it was dry weather, and since 
the honey yield has opened again, I tell you 
they have all ‘‘thruv.” 

Oh yes! That queen laid such large eggs 
that I had Ernest examine them under the 
microscope, and below, our engraver has 
given you a picture of what they looked like. 





A QUEEN’S EGG UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 

The lace penciling is so fine and delicate, 
our engraver could not well make it; but 
the net work is about correct, only the lines 


should have been much lighter. Eggs from 
other hives showed about the same, only 
these are considerably larger. We find that 
eggs differ much in shape even from the 
same queen, as well as in size. 

P.S.— Why cannot any queen and a few 
bees be built up, as was the above? I only 
know that I have not always succeeded so 
well, but Ido not know whether the fault 


tion all over the hive, and the queen was! was with the queen, or bees. or both. 
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BEES OF ARKANSAS, 





\ N article in your July No. from Mr. Gerome 
i\ Wiltse, Nebraska, invites the following: 

Your correspondent communicates some- 
thing new to me relating to the bees of Arkansas, 
und it is so novel tnat Iam disposed to have my say 
also, so that such men as Professors Cook and Has- 
brouck may determine whether or not we have an 
infinite variety of the honey bee in this state, indi- 
genous as it were to the country, besides the black, 
Italian, and hybrid. Mr. W. speaks of native bees of 
this state, purchased by him with one or more yel- 
low bands; while I am very far from denying his 
statement on the subject, I shrewdly suspect some 
adventurer had, in advance, carried Italians into the 
country, from which he procured a lot of hybrids. 
I base my belief on the fact that I have lived in the 
state over 30 years, and made a specialty of examin- 
ing the physical appearances of the honey bee all 
over the state, having been in nearly all the coun- 
ties, and up to this present writing have met only 
three shades of the native honey bee. I say native 
because I think the native question is settled. The 
first, and by far the most numerous variety, is a 
bright brown bee which when clustered in swarms 
has more atinge of yellow than black, hence I call 
it brown, as it really is; the next in numerical 
strength is the black bee emphatically; and the 
least numerous is a grayish, dark bee, not gray from 
recent development, as all young bees are, but gray 
through life. These varieties are common in this 
state, Tennessee, and Mississippi. 

Many years ago I thought the black bee borrowed 
its color from being reared in very old, black combs; 
but later observations convinced me that such was 
not the fact. I have each variety now in full blast 
in my apiary at Council Bend, Ark., where all show 
their destinctive character, whether reared in old or 
in new combs. Not being able to reconcile my ob- 
servations with the views expressed by your corres- 
pondent, I am inclined to believe that his yellow 








banded bees had been early introduced into the | 


country, or he has mistaken the light brown bee 
above described, which is very common all over the 
state. Now I assume all the species of honey bees 
belonging to the same genus are but one species 


| of that in the picture, I have no idea. 


varying in external features, as do many of the ver- | 


tebrated animals. If not of the identical species, 
how can you account for the proliticacy of the off- 
spring when you blend the black with the Italian, or 
Cyprian, or Egyptian, or with the Holy-Land bees? 
They are undoubtedly of the same species, and of 
course the word hybrid is a misnomer to the mixed 


| green. 


varieties, which generally are more prolific than | 


either parent, a result from infusing new blood 
und a different energy into the offspring, just as 
stock raisers avoid in-and-in breeding for the same 
purpose. Now Lam not prepared to say a hybrid in 
the insect creation is amenable to the same laws 
which obtain in the propagation of the mammialia. 
lam not prepared to say the hybrid insect is impo- 
tent to propagate his race, but the laws of reproduc- 
tion are so well known in the vertebrated races that 
we are inclined to the assumption that nature, ever 
true to herself, has attached the same undeviating 
law of propagation to insect tribes. I have known 
hybrid, aquatic birds to hatch about one egg in 
cight which had all the characteristics of the mother 
hybrid, but here I suppose the vivifying influence of 
the sire, muscovy duck, extended ina feeble degree to 


' order. 


the second generation, where it became extinct. 
The hybrid bee will produce many generations of 
its kind, but will eventually assume one of its orig- 
inal types. G. B. PETERS. 
Hot Springs, Ark., Aug. 15, 1880. 
DO oo 


NEW ZEALAND FLAX, 





2AVING seen some mention in GLEANINGS, 
{Vol. VII. p. 1380] of the honey producing 
qaalities of Pharmium tenax, or New Zea- 
land Flax, I thought that I could not do less than 
send you a few specimen parts of the plant. I have 
been rather long about it, but here they are at last. 
This plant is very common in New Zealand, and is 
perhaps the most striking feature in every land- 
scape. To the natives it is of indispensable value. 
They make many things useful, and some things 
even elegant and artistic, of it. A Maori woman 
would squat down by a flax bush, and make you a 
basket in notime. By the settlers, it is made into 
tow for stuffing matresses, &c.; also into cordage. 
The children know all about it; the leaves furnish 
swords, and the flower stalks, guns and whipstocks. 
The leaves are easily split into strips, plaited into 
ropes, bridles, whips, &c. In fact, almost every 
purpose to which boys put twine, is met by the flax 
bush. The wagoner makes his whip lash, ties his 
boots, mends his harness, &c., with flax which he 
cuts by the way side. The farmer ties his sacks of 
potatoes with the same, and many other everyday 
needs are supplied by this plant. In the honey sea- 
son, don’t the “boys go for it,” and stand there by 
the half hour together, pulling down the long plant 
stalks, breaking off the coarse, dull-red flowers, and 
sipping out the nectar? The bees also go there I be- 
lieve, as they often come home covered with dark 
yellow pollen, which would be sure to be the case if 
they made the descent into those deep flowers; but 
on this I must make observations. 

I enclose a picture of this plant in its glory, which 
will give you a better idea than any description 
could do, As to the time taken to grow to the size 
They seem to 
have stood for ages, and are always developing. 
The parts I send are as follows: 

Section of flower stalk at 3 feet from the root. 
Section of same stalk at 9 feet from the root, and 1 
foot from the tip. Sprig of seed pods gathered 
Part of a leaf or blade, showing how the 
tiber is exposed to view by the action of wind and 
storm, or by the chewing of cattle. Section of blade 
at 3 feet from root. Tip of same at 5 feet from root. 
Packet of seed gathered ripe. 

Wa. HENRY CLEMO. 

Waimate, Canterbury, New Zealand, July 16, 1880. 


Many thanks for the trouble you have 
taken, friend (., and for your beautiful 
specimens, Which reached us in excellent 
If I am correct, the plant has al- 
ready been grown by some of our Southern 
friends, and I should be very glad of reports 
from it. I will try the seeds you send here, 
and will give a few to any friend further 
south, who wishes to test it. 











IN answer to several inquiries as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the word Cyprian, we will say that it is pro- 
nounced iu three syllables, with the accent on the 
first, and as if it were spelled Sip-re-an. 
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FROM THE A B C CHILD THAT GREW 
SO FAST. 


HOW HE WINTERED HIS BEES, AND HOW HE IS GROW- 
ING NOW. 








you, I thought I would drop you a line to let 
‘ica you know how I get along. I went into win- 
ter quarters with 27 swarms of bees. I weighed 
every hive, and no one had less than 45 Ibs. by 
weight of honey. Some had 75 lbs. I put them in a 
a dry, dark cellar, after placing over each a chaff 
cushion, 4 in. thick, pressed down on the frames in 
the upper story. I put sticks across the frames for 
the bees to cross over. The temperature was about 
45° all the time. I set them in, very quietly, at 
night, Oct. 31st, 1879. All was well until Feb. 15th. 
First I would say that there was not one day all win- 
ter when I could set them out. Feb. 15th, 5 had dys- 
entery badly, and soon died. Later (in March) all, 
except 2, took the dysentery, and, Apr. Ist, 13 had 
died. I set out 14 good swarms, but they were badly 
bloated, and could not fly. These dwindled down to 
2 frames, and every queen died but 3. The 2 swarms 
which did not have dysentery built up rapidly. New 
queens were reared for the others, and new hives 
furnished them, with cards of June honey which I 
had saved. Division boards and mats were used un- 
til May 15th, when all filled their hives. I had not 
one colony that consumed less than 42 lbs. of honey, 
and several consumed 75 lbs., while in the cellar. 
The weather during Nov., Dec., Jan., and Feb. 
ranged from zero down to 40° below; but I shall 
never put a bee in a cellar again. It was not damp, 
as I placed gun powder on chips lying on the bottom 
of the cellar, in the 4 corners, and, on Apr. Ist, 
touched it off, and it burnt as well as ever. The in- 
sides of hives were daubed and black, and emitted a 
foul odor which killed the bees, I think. One of my 
neighbors lost 8 and another 65 in the same way. 
We will hereafter risk them outdoors. All bees win- 
tered in box hives outdoors did well. 

I now have 26 swarms, every one with a young 
queen, bred in June, from the imported queen I got 
of you, which I saved. The season has been one 
continual flow of honey since May Ist. I keep all 
stocks strong by dropping a laying queen into each 
old stock, as soon as the swarm is out, first cutting 
out all queen cells, with which I restock the nuclei. 
Thus I have no second swarms, and no hive is with- 
out a laying queen over night. I have done this 
with 23 stocks, and it has been a success in every 
case. I never had a swarm come out of a hive after 
being hived. Mine are under apple trees, and cov- 
ered with green shade. I think the hive needs to be 
shaded before swarming, the bees disliking the 
standinthesun. Being contented before swarming, 
they cluster near, and stay in any hive. Clipping 
queens’ wings insures their being superseded at 
once with me. 

I cannot use the Langstroth hive here. It may do 
down in Ohio, but here we have 6 months winter 
and 3 of them average 20° below zero throughout. I 
use the Modest hive. In the Quinby, combs break 
down during every heavy yield. My stocks are all 
immensely strong, and storing about 12 lbs. per 
stock each day, and from red clover too, and the 


f| S nearly one year has elapsed since I wrote 
——__] 


Mammoth at that. Let those who never saw bees | 
work on red clover come here, and I will show them | 


50 acres with the whole working force of 26 strong 
swarms of bees spread out upon it, nearly one to 





each blossom; and I have this day seen bees sip 
their fill from one tube, and leave forhome. I ex- 
amined some and found them full, and over a drop 
can be pushed out on the hand. 

I use Dunham fdn., full sheets, made one year ago, 
about 5 feet to the lb. I have had strong stocks 
draw out a full sheet into comb one inch thick, and 
store 2 lbs. of honey init in just 8 hours from the 
minute of insertion. This I discovered by going to 
an upper story to get a frame for a new swarm, and 
was so surprised that I weighedthem. Newswarms 
drew out combs and filled them, so quick that eggs 
were found in only one comb in the hive at the end 
of a week. I have been obliged to extract from the 
brood chamber each night, at sundown, to give the 
queen the start of the bees, and then they would dip 
up so much that by morning some were blocked up 
again. I have raised a good number of queens and 
shipped away, besides many sold here. Every one 
has proved to be extra prolific, and worth $5.00 for 
business. I think this is due in part to the cells be- 
ing made under the natural swarming impulse, and 
only the slim long ones saved, and in part to the 
great honey yield, making the workers and drones 
fly with such great vigor and hurry. I have several 
queens which have just commenced laying, which I 
will sell at $1.00 each. If I had bees enough, I 
should employ my whole time with them, as they 
have paid me $26.00 per colony so far. 

Arcadia, Wis., Aug. 5. 1880. E. A. MORGAN. 


I fear, friend M., that your bees were so 
strong they were too warm. Had they been 
out of doors, they probably would have been 
about right. I have come pretty much to 
the same conclusion with yourself, in regard 
to putting bees in cellars. I am very glad 
indeed to hear you have such an excellent 
flow of honey; with the flood of Blasted 
Hopes, because the season has been so poor, 
your letter—the latter part of it—seems re- 
freshing. I think you are a little mistaken 
about the L. frame. You know one of your 
besetting sins, friend M., is jumping hastily 
at conclusions. Two lbs. of honey in a 
sheet of fdn., in only 8 hours, is the ‘‘tallest”’ 
report for fdn. on record, friend M. Cali- 
fornia will have to ‘‘take a back seat,” if all 
your neighbors are having the luck you do, 
At least a few of us remember your reports 
of a year or two ago, and I assure you we 
have felt interested to know how you were 
prospering by this time. 








CALIFORNIA. 

Our season is about closed. We only have % a 
crop,—12,960 lbs. of extracted honey from 100 weak 
hives to start with. M. C. Woopson. 

Atkinson, San Diego Co., Cal., Aug. 12, 1880. 


Father and myself are located one half mile apart. 
We have about 270 swarms between us. I have not 
as yet put on a box for surplus. I have kept bees 
about 20 years, and this is the poorest season I have 
had. My bees have not, on an average, 8 lbs. to the 
hive. We have been sowing buckwheat. My enjoy- 
ment is not confined to the amount of honey or gold 
that I may posess. I expect to greet you some day 
with a happy greeting. WILLIAM TROYER. 

Annawan, Henry Co., Ill., Aug. 3, 1880. 

(Thanks, friend F., for concluding words.] 
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ITALIAN QUEENS CHANGING TO BLACKS 
AND HYBRIDBs. 


AN IMPORTANT ITEM TO BE CONSIDERED. 


DE iayin has been a good deal said about queens 
| laying eggs of one kind, and then changing to 
those of another kind. Perhaps my expe- 
rience will help to explain this subject. Last fall, I 
destroyed all my black and hybrid queens, and unit- 
ed their bees with other colonies. This was done 
late, after all egg laying had ceased, so there could 
not have been any young queens reared after that 
time. In the spring, when the young bees hatched, 
1 found that a large per cent were hybrid, and some 
quite black. All the queens left in the hives in the 
fall had their wings clipped, but these blacks and 
hybrids were not clipped. Consequently they were 
new queens, but how came they there? That ques- 
tion bothered me for a long while, but I have settled 
it as follows: 

Last year was a very poor year for bees, and a 


great many left their hives, and swarmed over the | 


country. 
noticed an increase in the number of flying bees. 
Afterwards, I found a small swarm—about half a 
pint hanging on one corner of a hive. ‘This sum- 


I remember being in my bee yard when I | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| in fence corners. 


are very busy on them. The one with the pink 
flowers grows spontaneously on waste grounds and 
Please give me the names of these 
through GLEANINGS and oblige - ELIAS BERG. 


Cicero, Ind., July 20, 1880. 


The first is the Button Bush, mentioned 
last month. The second is Bee Balm or 
Horsemint, also sometimes called Wild Ber- 
gamot. Itis a near relative of the Monar- 
da Punctata, which has been advertised for 
years as a honey plant. The last we were 
obliged to send to Prof. Beal, and below is 
his reply: 

The specimen sent is Teucrium Canadense (Ameri- 
can Germander or Wood Sage), a mint, good for hon- 
ey as nearly all mints are. W. J. BEAL. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mieh. 


A NEW HONEY PLANT, ASCLEPIUS TUBEROSA, 
The specimens received with the three fol- 


| lowing letters, so far as we could see, were 


| 
| 
| 


| 


mer I saw the same thing repeated, except that they | 


settled on a limb, and before I got them put in with 


one of my lightest colonies, another swarm came | ° ; y 
y Ne ’ 1€ | bees work on it all day. 


and went in with them, without settling. Each of 


exactly the same plants. 

I found a wild tlower the 25th of June, which was 
a stranger to me. I thought it very pretty, and 
took it up, and brought it home. I set itin the yard, 
where it had not been more than 5 minutes before 
there was a bee on it. I watched him urtil he was 


| loaded, and it was not long before he returned. The 


| plant. 


these swarms had a queen, but so few bees that I | 


should not have noticed them, had I not been among 

the hives. I am satistied that it was such little 

swarms with their queens, coming into my hives un- 

noticed, that changed them from Italians to hybrids. 

Instead of the queens being changed, they were eéx- 

changed. EK. 8S. EASTERDAY. 
Nokomis, Ill., Aug. 7, 1880. 


Many thanks, friend E. I think there is 
no question bat that you are right, and if 
this were borne in mind, it might help to 
settle a great many of the disputes and dif- 
ferences about the way imported and tested 
queens often turn out. A friend has just 
returned an imported queen that he says he 
thinks produced good Italians when he first 
got her, but produces now, some bees abso- 
lutely black. After a dry spell, or after a 
dearth of honey, we often see these little 
swarms of stray bees, and often tind the 
queens too. Ihave good reason to believe 
they sometimes find their way into hives, 
and not unfrequently displace the reigning 
queen. 


BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


Ml 


{ 
_ 





R. ROOT: -- You will tind enclosed four speci- 
mens of honey bearing flowers. Please give 
me the common names of them. The one 

with the round white blossoms is a small shrub 

which grows in low, wet ground and in ponds. It 
begins to bloom about the middle of June, and, from 
the way the bees work on it, it surely yields an 
abundance of honey. The one with the 4 heads on 
one stem beats any thing I ever saw., The stalk 
from which 1 send you a sample has 350 such stems, 
and it is the only stalk | know of; the bees are on it 
in a perfect swarm from sunrise till sunset. The 
one with the yellow blossoms is what we call Kale. 
We haye a few stalks in the garden, and the bees 





| 


| very scarce. 


It must be a good honey 
I have been looking for more, but have failed 
to find any more of them. It is a small yellow blos- 
som, growing on a small stem about 1%4 in. long, and 
in bunches of about 20 in a bunch. It is still in 
bloom. The main stalk is two feet high, and very 
stiff and hard, and about the size of my little finger. 
IT send you a small bunch of the flowers. 

Vigo, Ross Co., O., July 12, 1880. JOHN MOTES. 

I send you to-day a stalk and blossom of a plant I 
have not seen mentioned in GLEANINGS. It grows 
in a cluster of 12 or 15 stalks, to the height of about 
2 ft., and is crowded with flowers, in shape like the 
milkweed, but of a bright orange color, and presents 
a beautiful appearance. I sometimes see 8 or 10 
bees on a bunch, and almost always several, and I 
have observed that it is honey they are after, and 
not pollen. I know of no plant here at the west so 


| uniformly visited by the bees, when in bloom, which 


is of several weeks duration. The root, a long tap 
root, is perennial, and does not spread like milk- 
weed. I think botanic physicians use the root as a 
febrifuge, and call it “‘white root,’ but [ am not cer- 
tain. I don’t know how the seeds grow, whether in 
pods on the sides of the stalk, like milkweed, or not. 
If you have not the plant with you, and wish a root, 
I will send one or two in the fall. here is no “milk’”’ 
about the stalk. STEPHEN YOUNG 
Memphis, Mo., July 6, 1880. 


Prof. Beal: —'To-day I send you specimen of a hon- 
ey plant found growing wild in this locality, although 
The plant grows about 14 inches high, 
has large clusters of very dark orange colored blos- 
soms, which are covered with bees from morning till 
night, and in all kinds of weather. If it is nota nox- 
ious weed, it will be a good honey plant here, com- 
ing into bloom as it does just at the close of the 
white clover season, and continuing to bloem 6 or 7 
weeks. J. H. RED. 

Orleans, Ind., July 26, 1880, 

: To all the above Prof. Beal replies as fol- 
OWS: 











i, Se 
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The specimens sent are Asclepias Tuberosa,—But- | 


terfly-weed or Pleurisy-root. I have received it be- 
fore as a bee plant. It is one of the milkweeds, and 
thrives in dry hill-sides and fields, but does not con- 
tain much milky juice. It is a very pretty plant, 
and is sometimes cultivated. W. J. BEAL. 

Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 

I would especially commend the course of 
the friend who carefully took the plant up, 
and placed it in his own garden. If more 
will do this, we shall soon have not only a 
band of experimenters, but some valuable 
knowledge of the value of the honey plants 


of the world, in different localities. You | 


that have not tried it little know the pleas- 
ure one feels in seeing a plant blossom un- 
der the stimulus of the cultivation of his 
own hands, and then in seeing the bees be- 
gin to work on it. 


MINNICH’S HONEY PLANT. 
I send you a package of roots of the same honey 


plant of which I last fall sent you the seed. They | 
should be planted in strong, rich,damp soil. They | 
will do well on the bank of a brook or pond, about a | 
foot above the water, but the soil must be moist. I | 


never saw bees work on iron-wood, boneset, or mus- 


tard, but I have seen them work on this plant I send | 


you, and fill themselves so full of honey as to fly 
with difficulty. As to the quality: of the honey, I 
can not say, as there is none of this plant close to 
my bees; but I have set out some, and will be able 


to tellina yearor so. In good soil, this plant will | 


grow seven feet high, with from three to twenty 
stalks in a hill, each bearing on its top a head of li- 
lac colored blossoms, the size of a peck measure, 
and a2 hill in bloom is beautiful, to say the least. It 
blooms about the first of Aug. or last of July, and 
continues in bloom for a week or ten days. As it is 
exceedingly hardy, thriving in stiff sod, and a per- 
ennial, it will be no trouble to propagate it, if that is 
all that is needful. I hope to hear of its success 
with you as a honey plant. C. S. MINNICH. 
Gratiot, Licking Co., O., Apr. 20, 1880. 


These roots were planted down by the’ 


pond, and as they shot up tall, beautiful 


stalks, having six large leaves equally spaced | 


around the stalk at nearly regular distances 
from base to top, it became a plant of con- 
siderable interest to us. It is now in bloom, 
and not being able to name it, we sent a leaf 
and flower to Prof. Beal, who replies as fol- 
lows: 

It is Eupatorium purpureum, trumpet weed, —Joe- 
Pye weed. It has often been sent as a bee plant. 


Many of your readers would be astonished at the | 


large number of species sent by bee men as good for 
honey. Remember my article some time ago, in 
which I said there were east of the Mississippi over 
1500 species, all good for bees where they grow in 
sufficient quantity. W. J. BEAL. 

Agricultural College, Lamsing, Mich. 

The bees work on it all day, and it is pret- 
ty thickly covered with them. Further facts 
in regard to it, will be found under our 
OWN APIARY AND HONEY FARM. Speci- 
mens of the same plant have been sent by a 
number of our readers. 


CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPING, 





LIPPIA NODIFLORA, 





ri HE time of the year is fast approaching when 
_ our Southern California bee-keepers will have 

“™’ to wait for the rains of next winter to moisten 

the ground, before they can expect much more hon- 

ey. It is not so with us however, for the Lippia 
| Nodiflora is growing, flowering, and yielding honey 
more abundantly than ever, although irrigation has 
failed some time since, and the ground is dry and 
dusty every where. The bees are so busy gather- 
ing the nectar from the flowers, that they scarcely 
notice you when taking the full sections away and 
replacing them with empty ones. 
| SINGLE TIERS OF SECTIONS VERSUS WIDE FRAMES, 

Iam fully satisfied that itis no small job to put 
together the sections, and put in fdn., and change 
them for filled sections on the hives, for I am only 
two weeks behind time, though doing my best, and 
almost giving out, and the queen nursery not looked 
at to-day. Iam already satisfied that I would like 
your one tier of boxes in the shipping case, ready to 
go to the city, when it comes off the hive. 

SPIDER PLANT IN CALIFORNIA. 

The bees do not notice the spider plant, although 
fine, large drops of honey glisten in the sunshine 
quite late in the morning. We have not succeeded 
in propagating the Simpson honey plant here, al- 
though we have tried it repeatedly. O.S: DAvis. 

Lemoore, Tulare Co., Cal. 
| The cases containing one tier of sections 
may be the least trouble, but, with a strong 
colony of bees, you will get considerably 
more honey, with the wide frames and doub- 
le tier. Your spider plans are too few. Our 
field of them, now (21st) is covered with bees 
in the morning, beyond anything I ever saw 
before. 


ep 0 0 
FRIEND MARTIN'S APIARY. 





AND SOMETHING ABOUT HOW HE GOT IT. 





ving of our apiary, but as you seem determined 
to spend your money on pictures, I will give 
you alittle description of the place. 

I think much of the photo, for, in looking at it, 
Isee the work of my own brain and hands, as an 
expense of less than $10.0) cash bas paid for all la- 
bor except my own. Ihave been my own laborer 
| with spade and hoe, my own architect to plan and 
| execute, and my own artist to paint and adorn, I 

have put up my bee house by piecemeal; first my 
| wintering house, then my store room for honey, and 

then my room for working up wax, etc. I also use 
| this room now for extracting. I have a drop of 3 
feet from this room to the next room, and honey 
ean be run directly from the extractor into barrels 
without lifting. 

The large hives in the center are chaff. ITusea 
two story hive, size of frame 14x14, and run mostly 
for extracted honey. Like friend Rue, I adopted 
this frame in 1874, from your recommendation. I 
now make them just 11xl4 and have over 2000 of 
them in use. It would be very convenient if we all 
used the same sized frame, but that day will never 
dawn. As long as every bee-keeper can tinker up 
his own hives he is sure to get his frames an odd 
size, even if he get everything else right; and where 
extracted honey is the object, I am strong in the 
| opinion that it makes no difference what sized 


cI HARDLY expected you would make an engra- 
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frame I use. It is more in the man who manipu- 
lates the frames than in the hiveortheframe. I 
use my frames on the Simplicity plan, using some- 
times three stories in height, and have them full of 
bees from cellar to garret. Tean use fdn.in the 
frames as well as in the L. frame, and don't exactly 
understand why the advent of it should cause any 
one to decide for any particular frame. 

My chaff hives are made cn a little different plan 
from the regular style. Iuse one of my common 
hives forasecond story, and can easily lift it out 
when I wish to examine the lower story. I have 
one that requires the lifting out of the upper 
frames to get at the brood frames, and I seldom 
try to examine it, and wouldn’t adopt that style of 
hive if they were giventome. My bees have win- 
tered as well in the cellar as in chaff, and I shall 
stick to the er llar yet for the greater number of my 
bees. 


possible to produce comb honey with ease 
and certainty. The most practical way of 
getting good vields of comb honey is above 
the brood ; this is pretty generally agreed to. 
If we were using the extractor exclusively, 
we could take out the whole comb, and ex- 
tract the honey, letting the brood remain; 
but for comb honey, the most feasible way 
seems to be to use a shallow frame. I know 
there are a few who do not agree to this, but 
Iam speaking of the great majority. The 
l.. frame was the most general in use, if I 
am correct, before I strayed off, as I did 
temporarily to the Adair frame and hive. 
and therefore the sooner I went back after I 
saw mv mistake, the better, I thought and 
now think. I have before stated that I did 
not intend to advise those to change, who 
have many hives and frames all alike, of di- 
mensions that please them. Those who have 
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J. H. MARTIN’S APIARY, HARTFORD, N. Y. 


As stated and described on page 282, Vol. VII., my 
apiary is laid out on a circular plan, and I think it is 
about as handy as any way Lever tried. It is well 
shaded with a fine lot of plum trees, grape vines, 
ete. There are now over 100 swarms in the enclo- 
sure, and [think of enlarging a little on the east, 
beyond the bee house. 

Our yield of honey this season has been short, and 
the crop is about half the quantity secured last year. 

J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1880. 

Thanks, friend M. I strongly commend 
your idea of being the architect not only of 
your own fortunes, but of your own home 
adornments as well. 

UNIFORMITY IN HIVES AND FRAMES. 

The advent of fdn. caused me to turn back 


suddenly to the lL. frame, because it made it | 


but few, or but few of any one kind, or who 
have not yet decided on any especial frame, 
I would by all means advise to fall into the 
beaten track. Thousands of beginners are 
adopting uniform hives and frames daily, 
and although our orders are now increasing 
at a great rate for the regular L. hives, 
frames, sections, etc., each season, the de- 
mand is rapidly deercasing each season, for 
odd-sized goods. The young bee-keepers 
who have been educated to use the L. frames 
are more disgusted than one can well im- 
agine whenever they by chance are called 
upon to open hives containing Gallup, Adair, 
American, Quinby, or other frames. The 
matter of buying and selling bees is getting 
to be one of great moment, and this feature 
alone almost demands that we shall have 
uniform /izres and frames. 
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ARE LARGE APIARIES A NUISANCE? 


PRESUME the above is what the papers 
are trying to discuss, but some of the 
items are a little amusing, if nothing 

more. See: 
THE TOO BUSY BEE. 

Whether the crushed worm ever did turn or ever 
will turn against its oppressor is a question which 
must be discussed by naturalists, but, to judge from 
recent accounts from Paris, the bees have organ- 
ized a very practical system of retaliation on man 
the despoiler, and have suggested quite a new read- 
ing of the old saw, “Sic vos non vobis mellficatis 
apes.”’ One of the inhabitants of the Nineteenth 
Arrondissement keeps from 800 to 900 bee hives, 
and a very large number of hives are to be found in 
the Thirteenth Arrondissement. near the Ivr goods 
station. The industrious denizens of these hives 
are making war right and left on the sugar reftiner- 
ies. At the Say manufactory it is calculated that 
damage to the amount of 25,000 francs is done every 
year by the bees, who are so indefatigable in re- 
venging themselves on the saccharine interests of 
mankind that they will empty a large jar full of 
sugar in less than two hours; and notwithstanding 
the capture or destruction of two or three bushels 
of bees a day, their ravages still continue. The 
workmen in the sugar refineries usually labor with 
only a single garment--not an upper one—on their 
bodies, and they are not only robbed but terribly 
stung by their busy foes. What would happen if all 
the bees in beedom became unanimous is fearful to 
contemplate. It is hinted, indeed. in Kirby and 
Spence that the world could not go on for four-and- 
twenty hours in the presence of a general entomol- | 
ogical rising.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE DEADLY HONEY BEE. 


It is a disadvantage of civilization that it shows us | 
the dangers te which life is exposed. Every year 
presents us with a new peril, and the latest is always 
the least expected. Frenchmen of science are now 

reaching a crusade against the industrious race of 

8s. Not only are they destructive to property, 
but they are actually dangerous to human life. 
The Prefect of the Paris police has been appealed 
to. M. ste Pays has drawn up a formidable brief, 
and is precise in his statements and clamorous in 
his demands. It seems that bee-keeping is lucrative 
in the neighborhood of Paris, and that so also is the 
distillery of spirits and the refinery of sugar. More- 
over, wherever there are sugar works the bees are 
active and abundant. At Say, for instance, the loss 
attributable to them is estimated at £1000 a 
year. M. Delpech gives facts and figures. At an- 
other refinery the number of bees killed daily 
amounted to 22 gallons full. He himself saw a large 
glass of sryup drank upin two hours. As to loss of 
life he is equally circumstantial. He gives a full 
list of people who died of bee stings in the course of 
the year. Most of the cases occurred in America, 
but many are furnished by France and some by Ger- 
many. The death is very painful, and in some 
cases extremely sudden. At Chemnitz, in Hungary, 
a peasant, stung while cutting a branch of a tree, 
died on the spot. At Chester, In Pennsylvania, a 
farmer examining some hives, was stung, fell at 
once into a state of syncope, and died within a quar- 
terofanhour. In another case 25 minutes elapsed 
between the wound and its fatal consequence. M. 
Delpech accordingly appeals to the Prefect for the 
eee tagged of the police, and what he asks is that the 

eeping of bees may be placed in the a 

szondon 





dangerous and unhealthy occupations. 
Dafly News. 

ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER, 
For the Public Ledger. 

Mr. EpITor:—Seeing an article in your paper of 
June 29, 1880, taken from the London Daily News, 
headed **The Deadly Honey Bee,”’ I can not alto- 
gether hold my peace and let all the world be duped 
by the pen of a mercenary Frenchman without a 
word of defense for the most harmless and most in- 
dustrious of all the creatures made by the Divine 
mind and for the good of man. All persons of in- 
telligent and cultivated minds know that there are | 
conditions of the blood in man at times that a small 
puncture of the skin with a nail, a pin, a splinter of | 
iron or even of wood, will occasion death—Dut surely | 
not cause it’ I myself have a very thin skin, and | 


take poison on almost every occasion, from the 
wind blowing over it onto me, and yet the sting of 
ten thousand honey bees at once leaves no mark 
whatever on me. Fifty-six years ago, when I was a 
lad of eleven summers, my father bought the cher- 
ries of a neighbor on a very large, old, sour, red- 
cherry tree, and sent my brother Frank and me to 
pick them; but Frank being four years younger 
than I was, could not climb the tree. I ascended to 
the very top of the largest branch, being at an acute 
angle with the trunk, and had iny peck basket near- 
ly full, and, while trying to get all that were paid 
for, and stretching out alittle too far for the old 
wood, snap goes my branch, like the stem of a clay 
pipe. pitching me down, head foremost, a distance 
of fifteen feet. Oh, dreadful! what think you saved 
my skull from being split? and vet it was not even 
cracked. A hive full of ‘these deadly bees’’ saved 
my life, and proved themselves to be free from this 
Frencbman’s charge against them. 

Under the tree, on a bench or stool, stood a large, 
old-fashioned, straw hive full of bees and honey, 
which the lower part of my branch tipped over on- 
to the ground, bottom upwards, beside the bench; 
into this hive my head was jammed to my shoulders. 
Being anxious to save my peck of cherries, by hold- 
ing onto the basket with one hand, my feet over mv 
head entangled in the branches, I had only one hand 
to work myself out with, and having no clothes on 
but a thin muslin shirt and thin pants, the bees cov- 
ered me so completely that when I got out the own- 
er and my brother thought I looked like a brown 
hairy animal, with a whole swarm of bees flying 
around trying to get a seat on me; but there were 
none to let; all were taken, and all occupied, and ev- 
ery bee left his sting fast in my skin, which took my 
mother the best part of a day to extricate; and 
painful, yes, dreadfully painful, as it was to me, 
there remained no mark or trace of any kind after 
the sting was out. and my brains were kept within 
my skull by the elasticity of the honey comb, 

H. 8., of C. 
GO 


FRIEND DUFF AND HIS STORY. 
feY queen arrived on the lith, in good condition, 

vcd with only three of the bees dead. The rest 
were all nice and bright as gold dollars. Of 
course, I must tell you a little about my first intro- 
ducing. I brought my queen and bees home and fed 
them a little honey, although they appeared to have 
plenty in the cage. I went out to a colony of blacks, 
found my black queen and caged her, and placed the 
new queen on top of the frames. I left her about 36 
hours, and went and raised the quilt. They were all 
nice and quiet, and busily feeding the queen. I 
opened the little slide, and out popped a bee. They 
looked him over slightly, but passed him on. Out 
came another, and so on. All were well received. 
At last, the queen stepped out and walked right 
down among the combs, just as though she was at 
home. I closed the hive for a short time, and then 
took a peep in, and saw that all was right. The next 
morning the little ‘‘ Medina boys” were first at work. 
I went away at noon, and coming home about four 
o'clock, walked up to my hive and looked around. I 
saw no dead queen. Thought I, “I’m a fit subject 
for the Smilery.”’ While I was standing there think- 
ing of those nice three-banded bees, my wife says, - 

*“*Andy, you have got home just in time for the 
burying.” 

** What?" 

“Did you come to the burying?” 

** My dollar queen?” . 

* Yes;’’ and she brought me a dead queen, which 
she had found in front of the hive. 

“ Blasted Hopes! there is my queen, dead enough. 
But, how black she is! She has‘ mortified,’ I s’ pose.” 

Well, I had intended to send for five more queens 
by the next mail, but it was going to bee expensive. 

“That queen is surely too black for my Italian,’ I 
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thought. I went to the hive and looked it all through, 
but found not my Italian. I studied awhile and 
looked again, and found queen cells with larvee, and 
that sealed my fate. I looked at the black, dead 
queen again, and came almost to the conclusion she 
was not my Italian. I went to the hive again, picked 
up my smoker, and sent them *“*sprawling’’ around. 
I picked up a frame, and there was my Italian queen 
allright. Then for the Smilery again. There were 
two queens in the hive, of course. The new queen 
had killed the other one, I suppose. I think she was 
an old worthless queen. Her wings were badly used 
up. The one I took out was a very nice large queen. 
Flat Ridge, O., July 20, 1880. A. H. DUFF. 
FE +o; ee 
CANDY FOR QUEEN CAGES, THAT DOES 
NOT REQUIRE ANY WATER. 








CJOME time in May or June, a friend 
bey) wrote me that he had received a queen 

from friend Viallon, in a cage contain- 
ing no water; and that she came through 
in such fine condition, he had put his black 
queen in the same cage, and mailed her to 


me, to see if the cage would stand another | 


trip. Every bee as well as the queen reached 
me in fine order. I at once wrote friend V. 
for particulars, and he sent me the following, 
which should have been in earlier in the 
season, but it was passed by during the rush 
of business. 

VIALLON’S CANDY TO BE USED WITHOUT WATER. 

It is with pleasure that I send you the receipt for 
the candy I use in my mailing cages. It is the same 
that I used last year, and I did not lose a single 
queen. This season, of about 100 queens mailed, not 
one has been reported dead yet, except one out of 3 
tested queens that I sent to R. M. Aego, and that 
was caused by the tin tube containing water, which 
got loose and leaked. They are the only ones I have 
sent with the tubes, as they were choice tested 
queens, and I took extra precaution. I take 12 
ounces of powdered white sugar, 4 ounces of Louis- 
iana brown sugar, one table-spoonful of flour, and 
two table-spoonfuls of honey, stir well together, and 
add just enough water to make it like thick mush; 
then bring it to a boiling point, or if too much water 
is added, boil it a minute or two; then I stir it well 
until it begins to thicken, and pour quickly a table- 
spoonful into each cage. 

LATER. 

I again inclose you a postal card showing you that 
after 15 days my queens were alive with my candy, 
without water; but, on the 19th day, only 1 out of 5 
were aliye. From all the 20 queens sent to Canada, 
to 6 different parties, in different parts of Ontario, 
every one was received in fine condition. Of nearly 
300 queens mailed to every part of the U.S., all were 
received in good condition, with the exception of 4 de- 
layed 19 days in the mail, by my mistake of address- 





ing them to Indiana instead of Iowa, and 3 which | 


were accidentally killed by the candy getting loose 
inthe cages. This I think a good result for candy 
without water. 

From experience, I find that any candy will do 
with water, but the postal laws forbid liquids, and 
the cage presented to the P. M. General had no glass 
or tin bottles, and he allowed queens through the 
mail according to the cage presented to him, etc. 
Now I am afraid that the water used at present by 


| 


many will cause, sooner or later, our queens to go by | 


some other way than by mail; not that the small 
quantity of water used can do any harm or damage 
of any kind, but because it is against the postal 
laws, and some over-zealous postmasters will prob- 
ably find this not in accordance with the law, and 
may report to the department this small violation, 
and make it worse than it is. 

The queen business has been pretty lively this 
season, and, though I have had to delay some orders 
on account of bad weather, Iam glad to see that I 
have given satisfaction to all those I have heard 
from sofar. The fact is lsend out only daughters 
of imported queens (except in a few instances, when 
requested, I have sent from home bred), and sent 
out no queen that I would not have for myself. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., July 13, 1880. 

I have long known that candy alone would 
sustain a few bees for a week or more, pro- 
viding the candy was so made as to contain 
considerable water, and made and put into 
the cage the same day it was sent off. The 
difficulty of doing this has prevented us, so 
far, from using such candy. We are selling 
ages constantly, and they have to be made 
by the quantity and kept on hand, or we 
could not well fill orders promptly. Besides 
we use the same cages over and over again, 
by putting in fresh candy and fresh water. 
I have used candy mene. partly of honey, 
and the receipt has been given on these 
pages, and also in the A B C; but, from the 
great number of losses we had, I concluded 
the honey was worse than all sugar, and so 
discontinued the use of it, and took the re- 
ceipt out of the A B C. Will friend V. 
please tell us if he finds it necessary to make 
the candy fresh every time he wishes to send 
off a queen or queens? It will, without 
doubt, a a great convenience all around, if 
the rest of us can succeed with his receipt as 
well as he has done. 

——> +00 
GALLUP IN CALIFORNIA, 





HOW HE MANAGES AN APIARY OF HIS OWN. 


much over for honey, I think a report will 

perhaps be interesting. I commenced with 
48 stocks in rather poor condition, At all events, I 
had only about 20 queens in the lot, that could be 
depended upon, so I commenced superseding quite 
early. By the 20th of May, I had only 10 old queens 
left, and to-day I do not know of a last year’s queen 
in the lot. I met with great difficulty in getting 
young queens fertilized, and, in many cases, after 
they were fertilized, they mysteriously disappeared, 
and apparently without any cause. The two im- 
ported queens received from you died,—one in four 
weeks, and the other in six; yet I succeeded in get- 
ting 30 queens from them. I increased to 113 stocks, 
principally by natural swarming. I have used 22 
Ibs. of foundation, and have a fine lot of ready made 
comb to supply young swarms with, and ready made 
comb sufficient to supply 50 supers with 8 combs 
each, and have 70 supers now filled with comb that I 
have extracted from. It has been a very poor sea- 
son for comb building, many stocks refusing to build 
comb at all, or building very reluctantly. We have 
put up the most of our honey in 80 Ib. tin cans. 
Each can has to be cased or boxed up. In using 60 
ib. cans however, one case holdstwocans, The cost 
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of canning and casing amounts to about one cent 
per pound. This season I have taken out, as nearly 
as I can figure by counting the cans, 11,500 lbs., and 
I think it will overrun, as it is very thick and of ex- 
cellent quality. It is now quoted in San Francisco 
at 6144 to 7 cts. per lb., and 64 here at Santa Paula. 
Honey is now shipped to China, Australia, and Eu- 
rope, which makes a brisk demand for all that ar- 
rives in San Francisco. 

I haye changed nearly my entire apiary to Ital- 
ians, and have them in splendid condition for anoth- 
er season's operations. Old Californians claim that 
the season is at least one month shorter than the 
season of 1878. I have done considerably better than | 
any one in this vicinity, so far as heard from, with 
the same number of stocks, so I have no fault to 
find. In this apiary and Mr. Hunt's, one fourth of a 
mile from here, we have taken about 46,000 lbs. of | 
honey. There is abundant bloom now, but the blos- 
soms do not produce only about as fast as the bees 
consume in breeding. They are now breeding rap- 
idly. The celebrated white sage has produced al- | 
most nothing; I presume on account of the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere. It is cool and foggy nights, 
and it requires warm nights and days to produce 
honey. I see by the Pacific Rural that Keen Co, has 
produced no surplus; San Diego bee-keepers went 
in for box honey, and the consequence is their crop | 
is very light. A near neighbor had 23 stocks and 
tried them for box honey, and he says that he lost at 
the least calculation 2,000 lbs. of honey by the opera- 
tion. Ithink that hereafter the honey market will | 
be more reliable even in extra good seasons. In 1878 | 
there was a large yield, and no market established. 
Honey was rushed into San Francisco, and handled 
by commission merchants that were unreliable, and | 
they cheated the bee-keeper out of his entire crop of | 
honey, many not realizing over two and two and a 
half cents per lb. Things are now changed. ‘There 
is a demand for California honey in different parts | 
of the world. Bee-keepers are organized and get- | 
ting well posted, and everything is getting into 
shape to make bee-keeping a reliable as well as a 
profitable business. Orders are now sent from Liv- 
erpool directly to the producer in some cases, and 
parties from the old world have been around among 
the apiaries purchasing by the hundred ton. Soyou 
ean readily see that San Francisco sharpers can 
scarcely have everything their own way hereafter. 
I had almost forgotten to mention that I have from 
150 to 175 lbs. of wax, proceeds from the 48 stocks, 
besides the increase and honey. Kecapitulation: 
Increase 65 stocks, surplus honey 11,500 Ibs., wax 150 
Ibs., and increase in value by Italianizing and get- 
ting large and prolific queens and excellent workers. 

Santa Paula, Cal., July 27, 1880. E. GALLUP. 

Thanks, friend G. I am sorry to learn 
that your imported queens proved so short 
lived, but I presume the two long trips 

sroved almost too much for their poor little | 
ives. The span of life of imported stock is 
often rather brief, and our own losses have 
often been so great as to make it doubtful 
whether we have ever received the money 
for them which we have paid out. Never- 
theless, as we get a good many that live two 
or three years, we think it pays to keep on. 
As it seems rather hard to take a neighbor’s 
(we are only three or four thousand miles 





apart, friend G.) money for queens, and then | 
have them not live more than 6 weeks, we | 


| hived. 


| in that. 


| when they came out and clustered again. 


will send you another from our next 50 that 

are on the way now. 
GO 

SWARMS GOING TO THE WOODS. 








IS UNSEALED BROOD AN ADVANTAGE OR DISADVAN- 
TAGE? 

NOTICE considerable discussion in reference to 
if absconding, and am inclined to agree with Doo- 
little’s conclusions. Previous to last season 
(1879), I never had any bees abscond, and concluded 
that if any bee-keeper lost swarms by having them 
go to the woods it was because he had neglected to 


| comply with the rules to be observed in such cases, 


not having the hive in proper condition, or neglect- 


| ing to Shade them after hiving, or most important 


of all not giving them unsealed brood. These condi- 


| tions I have always considered necessary, and at- 


tributed my success to my practicing them. 

In June, 1879, I bought a swarm of black bees of a 
man living about 6 miles from my place. I brought 
them home the second evening after they had been 
The next morning, when I went to give 
them fdn. and brood (about 10 A.M.) the hive was de- 
serted, and the bees were in my neighbor's orchard 
where they had clustered, and he had hived them in 
an old hive. I brought them back to the bee yard 
and the next morning transferred them to a Simplic- 
ity hive, and gave fdn. and a frame of brood. They 
however left the hive and brood and clustered again. 
Thinking there might be something wrong with 
that frame and bive, I got another frame and hive, 
and re-hived them. They stayed till 5 o’clock when 
out they came again, and after hiving them again 
and having them come out and cluster again, I con- 


| cluded perhaps they preferred an old hive without 


brood; so I got an old Quinby hive, and hived them 
[It was nearly dark by this time, but they 
all went in, and seemed all right the next day. I 
thought I had succeeded at last, after re-hiving them 
5 times, but when I looked into the hive in a few 
days, I found several pieces of new comb, with eggs 
in the cells, and probably a dozen bees; so they gave 
me the slip after all. 

July 4, 188), I had a large swarm of Italians. They 
were hived in a new chaff hive containing 6 frames 
of fdn. with a frame of unsealed brood in the centre, 
and 2 frames of sections on the outside, They went 
in all right, and seemed contented until about 4 P.M., 
I hived 
them this time in a Simplicity hive, arranged intern- 
ally as before. The next day, just after dinner, 
they all came out again, but instead of clustering 
started for the woods about *; of a miieaway. I fol- 
lowed them about 50 rods into the woods, where they 
went into a black ash tree about 18 in. in diameter. 
I went home and got help, and we cut the tree, and 
got the bees into a hive al! right. I took them 
home, and the next morning clipped the queen and 
they have behaved since. 

The next swarm, also a large Italian, acted in the 
same way. ‘They left the hive with brood, were re- 
hived, and the next day started for the woods, di- 
rectly toward the wind, which blew so strong that 
they had to tly very low and slowly. When they 
reached the woods they attempted to rise up and 
pass over the trees, but the wind was so strong that 
they could not, and, after flying around awhile, they 
clustered on a small white maple tree. I hived 
them, clipped the queen, and they have been all 
right since. 
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July 11th, I hived a large swarm of Italians in a 
new Simplicity hive arranged as above,—fdn. with 
brood in centre, and sections on the outside, and 
hive well shaded. They stayed in from 11 o’clock to 
5 P.M., when they came out and clustered. I re- 
hived them, and the next morning clipped the 
queen, as I suppose their next move would have 
been for the woods. 

The above cases seem to prove pretty plainly that | 
unsealed brood wil! not prevent absconding. The | 
hives used were new, and im each instance well shad- | 
ed. The swarms were large, still in the chatf hive 
there is plenty of room in the upper story, the duck | 
not being so tight as to prevent the bees from going | 
up, and in one instance I put an upper story on the | 
Simplicity. Neither can we conclude that this trait | 
is peculiar to the Italians, for the swarm that left in | 
1879 were black bees. It is evident also that the local- | 
ity whither they are going is determined before they | 
start, at least in some instances. E. C. LONG. 

Williamsville, Erie Co., N. Y., Aug. 2, 1880. 

Your concluding remark, friend [.., it | 
seems to me, strikes at the root of the mat- 
ter, and if you will read what friend Peters 
says,in the A BC.,I think you may see | 
wherein you were at fault. (Grranting that | 
friend Doolittle be right, and that tirst 
swarms are better without a frame of brood, | 
what are we going to do? Hundreds of | 
swarms go to the woods every year, hived | 
just as you hived yours, only with no frame | 
of brood given them at all; surely you do. 
not mean to claim that clipping the queen’s 
wing will prevent their trying to leave? 
have tried clipping in many cases, but the | 
bees went out all the same; of course, they | 
came back, but the queen seldom got back, | 
unless I was near to hunt her up, and put | 
her in the hive again. As the loss of the | 
queen is about as bad as the loss of the) 
swarm, Quinby devised his queen yard ; but, | 
if I am correct, nobody ever uses it now. | 
See what another friend writes : 

SWARMS ABSCONDING, &C. 

It seems to be an acknowledged fact now, that one 
frame of brood will not always prevent new swarms 
from absconding. My experience is, that large 
swarms are more apt to leave than small ones. Af- 
ter having several swarms leave one frame of un- 
sealed brood, I adopted the practice of giving each | 
new swarm 3 frames, and have had no trouble with | 
swarms coming out a second time since. I have 
practiced this method two years, and I would rec- 
ommend that my brother and sister bee-keepers try 
it next season. In about 10 days, when the new 
swarm has become permanently domiciled in their 
new quarters, the frames can be returned to the 
hives, -one each day from which they were taken. 

Spring Lake, Mich., Aug., ’80. J.S. DEWEY. 

And here is something later from friend D.: 

A CARD. 

I agree exactly with all you say, Mr. Editor, on 
page 360, Aug. GLEANINGS, about giving unsealed | 
brood to queenless colonies and after swarms, or all | 
stocks having an unfertile queen, but not for a | 
swarm which was a first swarm with a laying queen. 
We only hive first swarms; all others are returned, | 
so I do not see but we agree after all. But, Novice, | 
are you not a little fast when you say, *“‘Some al 

| 





them deserted the hive and went off because they 
had no queen”? We presume an explanation on 





your part will make this all right, as ‘went off” 
might be going into other hives; but surely such a 
thing as a queenless colony decamping for the woods 
is rather mysterious, is it not? G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1880. 

You are right, friend D. I did not mean 
to intimate that queenless colonies went to 
the woods, as a swarm does that has a tree 
picked out, but, as you suggest, that they 
desert the hive for other hives near by. We 
are in the habit of purchasing new swarms 
to be used in making queen rearing nuclei, 
aud as these swarms, if large, are always di- 
vided, we tind it impossible to have them 
stay, unless they have unsealed brood given 
them. When they desert, of course they go 
with the bees where their queen is. Were it 
not for occupying so much space, I suppose 
I should be more explicit. 

I would like to say to those that have had trouble 
with new swarms leaving their hives after giving 
them a card of brood, that the brood or clean, empty 
combs, is all right enough, but if the combs of brood 
contain honey, as they usually do, the bees will eat 
the honey, and when they have filled themselves with 
honey they want to fly; and when they all fly, they 
have swarmed, havn’t they? Feeding will do the 
same thing, if done too soon after the bees are hived 
in empty hives, before they have any place to store 
the honey. HENRY CLEMENTS. 

Wyandotte, Wayne Co., Mich., Aug. 2, 1880. 

I am inclined to think you are right, at 
least partly, friend C., for it is pretty well 
known that swarming may be produced in 
almost any stock, by feeding a quantity of 
warm honey, at the proper time of day du- 
ring swarming time. I once hived a truant 
swarm, and, as they were nearly famished I 
gave them a frame of honey; and, just as 


| soon as they could unseal and take up the 
| honey, they swarmed out again, and I lest 


my bees and honey too. We have generally 
used a comb containing little or no honey, 
and often a frame of fdn. just newly drawn 
out, because these were so much lighter to 
lift out, and so much easier when one is in 
a big hurry, to clear of bees. Perhaps so 
simple a matter as this may have made the 


| great difference in our experiences. 





7 = 
WE have succeeded in getting some very good, 


| well-made TINNERS SNIPS Or SHEARS, which will be 


found very convenient for bee-keepers, and have 

often been inquired for. Prices are as follows: 

10-inch Snips, nicely finished....................-. 1 7 
If wanted by mail, send 15c. extra for postage. 

Tinners’ Snips and Wire-Cutter combined, 11 in.2 00 
If wanted by mail, send 20c. extra for postage. 


BEE-VEILS FOR 25. 
DURING the dull season, after the honey months, 
we have plenty of time to look up new things, and 


| this season our girls have succeeded in making a 


yery pretty bee veil of mosquito bar, to be sold for 
25e. In fact, we can send it by mailfor that amount. 
These are very handy to give visitors, even if you 
do not need them yourself. The same, with a brus- 
sels net facing, for 50c. 
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HOW TO RAISE PLANTS. 





HOW TO RAISE SIMPSON, SPIDER, AND ANY OTHER 
PLANTS. 





Y time is out for GLEANINGS. I thought that I 
MM would not take it for the next quarter, but I 
— do not think that Ican do without it for a 
while yet; so you will please find enclosed the 
stamps. 

On the 4th of this month, I went out to my spider 
plants and one stalk had four spiders on it. I was 
much pleased to see the long legs, and, at the body, 
there was the drop of honey sure enough. I watched 
and waited to see a bee come and sip it, but, alas! 
none came. I have tried to get the bees to work on 
it, but they will not as yet. I have taken them 
from the hive on honey comb and carried them to 
the flowers, and waited until they got their load and 
left for the hive. Then I removed the honey, and 
when they returned they would tly around the 
flower, but would not touch the nectar. Other in- 
sects are busy sipping the honey from tke blossom, 
but the bees will not touch it yet. I know that the 
honey is there, for I tasted it. Now, I would like to 
know how I am to get them to take hold of it. 

My Simpson plant is growing nicely. It is about 3 
ft. high, but has no blossoms yet. Some wild plants 





are in bloom, but I have not seen any bees on them 


yet. I know what the Simpson plant is now; it goes 
by the name of Holms weed, and is used here for 
scratches on horses. Boil the roots, and wash the 
horse’s legs with the water in which the roots were 
boiled, and a few applications will cure the worst 
case of scratehes. I see in GLEANINGS that some of 
the readers cannot get the seed to grow. I will say 
to them, if they will take a little pains in planting, 
that all the seed willgrow. Take some rough boards 
and make a box as large as you want (2 ft. wide and 
4 ft. long); make it 10 in. deep, and fill with any 
kind of earth to the depth of 6in. Then go to the 
woods and find a place where there is a thick coat of 
leaves, scrape the leaves away, then take earth from 
under them, which will be a light loose dirt or mold. 
Fill the box full with this earth, which will not get 
hard. Then take your finger or a stick and make 
rows about 4 in. apart and one inch deep, and sow 
the seed as thick as you please. Then rake the dirt 





friends have decided that bees would not 
touch grapes, because they tried them under 
similar circumstances.— Many thanks for 
your hints and very plain instructions to the 
A B C elass, in regard to raising plants. 
We cheerfully send you GLEANINGS one 
year for the same. 
— rn 00 
JUDGING OF A QUEEN’S PURITY BY 
HER LOOKS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 








ceived her, and also Mr. Sweet said so at the 
time. Now, I have no excuse to offer you, and 
I think that every bee was warranted to me. But 
that is enough, I am done, and, if you feel as though 
you were all right, then it is well; but, hereafter, I 
shall buy where I find perfection. 
J. R. GOODALE, M. D. 

Pawtucket, R. I., July 26, 1880. 

I have given the above to show how un- 
reasonable some of the friends are. The 
writer sent us quite a lengthy letter, saying 
his queen was impure, and in proof of it, 
carried some of the bees to the editor of the 
Magazine,in N. Y., who pronounced them 
hybrids. After a lengthy investigation we 
found that he purchased the queen of us in 
1878, and that it was only a dv//ar queen at 
that. I expostulated, and received the 
above card in reply. As some others have 
declared that they, too, could tell a hybrid 
queen by her looks, I wish to explain a little 
What you undertake to do. It is now pretty 
well decided that the daughters of an import- 
ed queen may be any color, from a jet black, 
to one almost entirely yellow. If these 
queens meet Italian drones, they will pro- 
duce 3-banded bees, without question. If 


Et KNEW that the queen was alyhrid, when I re- 


they meet common drones, they will produce 
| hybrids. Now friend G. and his neighbors. 
| claim to be able to tell by the looks of a 


queen what kind of a drone she has met. 
Without question, they will give up on this, 
as I have explained it. But they may per- 


| haps say they can tell by the queen’s looks 


over the seed until the bed is smooth. Sow in| 
March, and set your box on the south side of a board | 


fence. Cover with some old carpet when you think | ss ; : 
a queen with rings on her body, is unques- 


there will be a freeze, and water occasionally with 
warm water. When the plants come up, be careful 
not to let the frost bite them. Do this and I assure 
you, you will have all the Simpson plants you want, 
or any other plant you wish to raise. 
Vigo, Ross Co., O., July 12, *80. 


The reason the bees do not work on your 
few spider plants, friend M., is that there 
are too few of them. It wants a large lot of 
them together for them to get the ‘hang of 


JOHN MOTES. 


that she is the daughter of a hybrid queen. 
But we have queens, right from Italy, of all 
shades and colors, as every one who has im- 
ported knows. Perhaps some will say that 


tionably the daughter of a hybrid queen. 


/ agree that such is usually a pretty safe rule, 


but, my friends, our best Holy-Land queen 
has rings along her whole long body, and her 
“ring streaked” appearance almost always 


produces a loud laugh from beholders. Her 
/ young queens are exactly like her, and the 


it,” if I may be allowed the expression. The | 


place where the honey is secreted is a little 
difficult for them to get at, and they must 
first learn how. Perhaps they have found it 
already, but they will be much more likely 


to do so, where there are even a dozen or) 
I remember taking a large | 


more plants. 
branch of basswood flowers and holding it 
before the hives, expecting the bees would 
alight on it and sip the honey. Not a bee 
could be induced to notice it, 


Some of the | 


oVS say they can tell every Iloly-Land 
queen in the apiary, at first glance. 1 expect 
ringed queens are going to be the rage now. 
To go back: shall we not exercise a broad 
charity, before condemning queens by their 
looks alone? Friend G., I should be glad to 
have my customers all satisfied, but should 
I replace a dollar queen for you, because she 
proved hybrid, and not do the same for the 
rest, I should be doing a positive wrong. 
The conditions under which they are pur- 
chased are surely well understood. 1 some- 
what doubt your finding ‘‘perfection” in this 
world, in either queens or human beings. 
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Heads of Srain, | 


From Different Fields. 


WIRE-CLOTH SEPARATORS. 


} » HAVE noticed that somebody has used wire cloth | 
with large meshes for divisions between sec- | 
tions, and claims it to be a success, I further 
notice you intend making a loom to weave them. 
Now, would it not be well to give the plana pretty 
thorough trial before incurring the expense of a 
loom? This gentleman who gave it one trial un-| 
doubtedly had the honey built out quite nicely. It is 
a fact, too, that bees will sometimes build out comb 
evenly and nicely without divisions at all; but this 
will not work as a rule, neither will the wire cloth 
with large meshes. I feel confident from the exper- 
iments I have made thisseason. I conceived the no- 
tion that narrow strips of tin placed °, inch apart 
would be more convenient than whole pieces; and 
so they are. The strips are % inch wide, and one 
would suppose this would cause them to build as 
evenly as a solid piece of tin; but it didn’t. The lit- 
tle rascals bulged out the comb at every opening in 
the tin, giving the sections a sort of corrugated ap- 
pearance, and at places they bulged it so far as to at- 
tach it to the edge of the tin strips. A neighbor 
tried the same plan, and the result was the same. 
Therefore, we have decided here that openings large 
enough for a bee to pass must not occur anywhere 
except near the edges of the section. If wire cloth 
is used, the meshes over the main portion of the sec- | 
tion must be too small for a bee to pass. 
Rollersville, O., July 19, 1880. D. B. BAKER. 





ANTS AND QUEENS. 
You will have to put something different under | 
“AnTS"’ in your next edition of A BC, if you wish | 
to make it all right for the South. Here is my expe- 
rience: I sent for an imported, $5.00 queen from Dr. 
Brown, Augusta, Ga. She came all right, and, to | 
guard against all possible danger in introducing, I | 
followed directions in A BC, and shut up the queen 
and her attendants in a hive with hatching brood, and | 
no other bees. A shower coming up, I did not look 
at them for about an hour, and then, on listening at | 
the closed hive, I heard a great buzzing, which | 
alarmed me. On looking in, I found the queen and 
about half the bees stretched out on the bottom, cov- | 
ered with little black ants, and in their last gasp. | 
The other bees were buzzing around, shaking their 
wings, and doing the best they could to rid them- 
selves of ants, which were clinging to them and bit- 
ing constantly. You can imagine how [ felt, to see 
my $6.00 queen, witb all her beautiful yellow proge- 
ny (unhatched, save in my imagination) vanishing so 
suddenly. She had survived all the perils of the At- 
lantic to meet an ignominious death at last, at the 
hands of little Alabama ants. I sent on at once for 
a nucleus hive with imported queen, determining not 
to risk any more introducing just yet. They arrived | 
safely, and I have a fine colony of yellow-banded 
workers, and good prospects for queen-rearing. I 
searched A BC and Cvok’s Manual very thoroughly | 
after that, to see whether I had gone contrary to in- 
Structions, but both authorities think that ants nev- 
er do any particular harm. On writing to Dr. 


Brown, he said that in shipping bees to Florida he 
had found it necessary to have the express compa- 


| as well as a whole hive full. 
| ning them the way you suggest has its ad- 


| rearing. L I 
| stead of queens, very omy | the mats will 
1e 


| queen ought to be marked alike. 


nies carry them “ over water,” in order to keep out 
ants, before he could succeed; and for that, among 
other reasons, he opposes clipping the queen’s wing. 
I think you ought to put some caution in A BC, 
Oh! by the way, I forgot to say that a good many 


| of the larvee in the frames of brood had been dug 
| out by the ants also, in that short time. 


I have 
never detected any trouble yet in strong colonies, as 
you say in July GLEANINGS; but they might do some 
damage even then without its being noticed, as the 
bees would repair damages so fast. C. B. CURTIS. 

Selma, Dallas Co., Ala., July 9, 1880, 

The queens came by mail safe and sound. There 
were but 2 dead bees in the whole lot. There was 
plenty of water and sugar to last them another trip. 


| Two of them are safely introduced and laying; the 
| other, the ants killed. 


I left the cage on the safe in 
the kitchen, while I was introducing the other two, 
and the ants ate up queen, bees, and all. 

Lancaster, Tex., July 19, 1880. E. J. ATCHLEY. 


The same thing has been noticed in GLEAN- 
INGS before. and I have this minute put it 
into the \ BC. Thanks, friends C. and A. 


MATS FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 

I have made some wooden mats for covering 
frames, having the slats run across the tops of the 
frames, and I like them much better than those in 
which the slats run the same as the frames. 

D. 8S. OLLER. 

Shamburg, Venango Co., Pa., Aug. 9, 1880. 

The principal reason why I wished them 
to run lengthwise with the frames, friend ©., 
was that we might be able to fold them up, 
so as to accommodate nicely a few frames, 
I know run- 


vantages. I have discarded them in our 
apiary in favor of the enameled sheets, be- 
cause we open the hives so often, in queen 
Where hives are used for honey in- 


answer very well. When they get covered 
with wax, they are very apt to kill bees, un- 
less considerable time is taken to replace 
them. Those who prefer a porous coverin 
for winter will likely prefer the mats, but 
am satisfied the enameled cloth sheet is per- 
fectly safe for chaff hives, and others simi- 
larly protected. 


THE A BC TEST OF ITALIANS. 

On your postal of Aug. 3d, you ask if I judged my 
queens as per test givenin A BC. On page 121, we 
read, “Others, among whom was our friend Quinby, 
admit that a part of the bees would show it only,” 
ete. Now, Mr. Root, if the above quotation means 
that a part of the workers from the same queen 
show the 3d band oniy when filled with honey, while 
the balance have a broad yellow band plainly to be 
seen on a hungry bee, Ido not judge my queens by 
that test, because, somehow, I have got it into my 
head that the worker progeny from a pure Italian 
The last tested 
queen received of you produces workers a part, per- 
haps the most, of which have the three yellow bands 
plainly to be seen, while the others have but two 
that can be seen without the test of feeding, which I 
have not tried. Cras. C, MILLER. 

Akron, O., Aug. 7, 1880. 


Friend M., you are certainly demanding 
something of a tested queen, that our im- 
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ported queens right from Italy do not fur- 
nish, and which would be only accidental 
and of no moment if they did. If this third 
horny scale is the greater portion of it yel- 
low, I think we should be satisfied, even if 
we have to feed the bee to enable us to get a 
view of it. I think the A BC makes it all 
very plain, if read carefully. 


HANDY IMPLEMENTS FOR THE APIARY. 

I have been using a putty knife in my apiary for 
the last 3 seasons, and could not do without it con- 
veniently now. I use the broad end to scrape off 
the bits of comb and propolis, and the other end as a 
“crowbar” to raise the covers of hives, to pry the 
all-wood frames loose, and numerous other pur- 
poses. This is the shape of the edge of my knife. 














PUTTY KNIFE FOR WORKING AMONG HIVES AND 
COMBS. 


A and B are the fulcrums when used as a lever. 
It cost lic, I think, and I sawed the parts off the 
wood handle at A and B, and sharpened the end like 
a cold chissel, taking the corners off somewhat in 
this shape: 






I have another useful article that I cannot well do 
without, —a bristle counter brush. It is a wooden 
paddle with bristles in one side, and cost about 40c. 





ib 


BRUSH FOR BRUSHING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 

I use it to brush the bees from a comb when I 
wish every one of them off and cannot shake them 
off, and to take swarms from the body of a tree, or 
from a limb that I do not wish to cut. It is much 
handier than a bunch of weeds or grass, and is 
always ready in my tool box. 

Yours in somewhat of a hurry,— 
JAMES A. NELSON. 

Wyandott, Kansas, May 19, 1880. 

Thanks, friend N. I wish you would 
write us again sometime when you are in a 
hurry, if you always have such good sug- 
restions to make. We have obtained some 








eautifully finished putty knives which will 
be found in the counter store, but have not | 
as yet found a brush that pleases us so well | 
as the ones we pictured last month. 





QUEEN CELLS CLOSE TOGETHER AND HOW TO REPALI 
THOSE CUT INTO. 


I wish to tell you how I work with queen cells. I 
cut them out and take them into the honey house, 
and there separate them, and sometimes I cut into | 
one. I light a candle, and have a small pointed | 
knife that I heat in the blaze of the candle, and take 
a bit of brown comb, which I squeeze between my | 
thumb and finger, until it is a little larger than the 
hole in the cell, and the knife being warmed so that 


it will melt the wax, it is spread over the hole, being 
careful to leave no air hole by which the bees can 
get at the jelly. If your work is done well, they will 
respect it, and the queen will hatch just the same as 
if it had not been disturbed. When cells are scarce 
you will find it a saving of many cells. 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moundsville, W. Va., Aug. 2, 1880. 

Many thanks, friend H. I have done the 
same thing, by warming the wax in my fin- 
gers and in the sun, but the bees would 
sometimes tear the patch off again. Your 
plan, without doubt, will make them as good 
as new. Ionce took a queen out of her cell, 
carried her around and showed her as a curi- 
ous pieceof white wax work, put her back in 
the cell, and she hatched out in due time, as 
perfect as if she had never been disturbed. 


INTRODUCING WITH SWEETENED WATER. 

The queen is introduced and laying. She was the 
first queen I ever introduced, and I tell you I hada 
mess of it. I caged her on the topof the frames for 
48 hours according to directions, and then released 
her. They seemed to be friendly to her, so I closed 
the hive, and in about 20 minutes I opened the hive, 
and found her in a ball of bees. I caged her again, 
and in about 24 hours released her again. Nosooner 
was she out of the cage than they had her again, so 
I lit in on them witha quart of sweetened water, and 
gave the queen and bees a good sprinkling, and they 
haven’t bothered her since. ELIAS BERG. 

Cicero, Ind., July 30, 1880. 

A good feed, if you can manage it without 
enticing robbers, will often make the bees 
much better natured and induce them to for- 
get about balling the queen, but it is not al- 
ways a success as it was in your case. 

THE CHEIROGRAPH, AND HOW TO USE IT. 

**Your samples of cheirograph work are at hand, and, I must 
say are ‘splendid.’ Tell us how it was made, both the pad and 
the ink, it you will! Was it after the receipt in GLEANINGS!"’ 

The above is what I received, written upon a pos- 
tal, after sending friend Root some copies of my cir- 
cular and price list, printed in colors upon the 
cheirograph. The pad, and the purple, or violet, 
ink are the ones advertised upon the 75c counter. 
The red ink, I made myself, from the following re- 
cipe: Dissolve one ounce of aniline in seven fluid 
ounces of hot water; on cooling, add one ounce of 
alcohol with one-fourth ounce glycerine, and a few 
drops of carbolic acid. 

Now then, I will tell you why my work looks as 
well as it does; it is printed with a pen, not written. 
The “up strokes”’ in writing are light and do not re- 
ceive much ink; consequently, after taking a few 
copies, the ‘up strokes take light,’ which gives the 
writing a dim appearance; while, in printing with a 
pen, every stroke is a “down stroke,” giving a gen- 
erous supply of ink, which produces a clear, bold 
copy. Don’t say you can’t print; if you don’t re- 
member just how all of the letters are made, get a 
spelling book and look at them, and then try it, and 
you will be surprised to see how soon you will be 
turning off quite fair printing. 

After your writing, or printing, is nearly finished, 
and you have taken a great deal of pains 
with it, perhaps you make a mistake. Don’t 
try to scratch it out, as you will make a blurred, 
and bad looking spot in your writing; but just cut 
out the word in which the mistake occurred, lay a 
clean sheet of paper under your copy, and then 
write the word, through the hole in your copy, upon 
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the sheet of paper placed underneath. You can | 
now cut out the word and fit it into the hole in your | 
copy, keeping it in place by pasting a small piece of | 
paper upon the back of your copy. A piece of the | 
border that is around a sheet of postage stamps is a | 
good thing to stick on the back. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich., Aug. 18, 1880. 


WORKER BEES IN PARTNERSHIP. | 

I keep Italian bees, which are in good condition, | 
but have noticed lately that, frequently, two bees | 
take wing, and fly off together in much the same | 
way they carry out dead or imperfect bees. I | 
thought they might be taking out disabled bees, so 
I caught some of them, and found both bees of each 
pair perfect. They are constantly flying in this man- | 
ner, at intervals of a few moments, from my strong- | 
est hives, and I cannot understand why. Can you 
explain this singular action? E. GREENAWAY. 

Howell, Mich., July 16, 1880. 

Iecan only think of two reasons for the 
phenomenon meutioned, friend G. The first 
and most probable is that one of the bees is 
deficient in some way, even though you | 
could not detect it. I often see bees pick 
up others even from the combs, and try to 
drag them out and fly away with them, and, 
after making them desist, I can usually see 
something in the motions indicating feeble- | 
ness or injury. The other reason is that the | 
bees are accidentally attached by the well 
known milkweed pollen, or some other sim- | 
ilar substance obtained from the flowers 
they visit. 

EARLY AMBER SUGAR CANE; HONEY FROM COTTON, | 
ETC. 

I have just finished making my amber canesyrup; 
or, at least, finished my earliest planting 10 days ago. 
We find no special differance, so far, in the syrup 
made from the amber and that made from other 
cane. I have not made any sugar. We have been 
very dry here, having had only one good rain in9 
weeks. My amber made me 5) gallons per acre, on 
old and worn land. Ibad7 colonies of bees to start 
with, and now have 21, all with 10 combs worked out, 
and in good condition. They have been doing well 
this year on cotton. I hope to have a good fall for 
honey. J. D. FOOSHE. 

Greenwood, Abbeville Co., 8. C., Aug. 12, 1880. 

If you have made a fair quality of syrup, 
your sugar will be found in the bottom of the 
receptacles, without further trouble, friend | 
F., although it will need some refining, per- | 
haps, before you have a nice article.-—Many | 
reports have established beyond question the | 
fact, that bees do get honey from cotton. 


PENNYROYAL AS A BEE PLANT. 

Early in the morning, on the 10th of August, as I 
was going by our apiary, I cast my eyes in to see | 
what our pets were doing, and I beheld them tumb- 
ling around on the alighting boards as if they were 
drunk or crazy. Our alighting boards are 10x18 in., 
extending from the ground up to the entrance, and 
yet they came pouring in so heavily laden with 
honey, that some of them would miss the board, and | 
others would light on it, roll clear off, and crawl up. 
I think they were fully one-third longer than usual. 
The blacks looked as if they were trying to be Ital- 
ians. We wondered from whence it came, for they 
had not gathered much honey for a month. We | 


thought it might be from corn, and so I made a visit 
to our corn field, but only saw three bees, and they 
were gathering pollen. This did not satisfy me, for 
I was confident the outburst of honey did not pro- 
ceed from that. SoItraveled homeward; and as I 
was coming along I entered an enormous penny- 
royal patch, and behold! it was humming with bees. 
This satistied me from whence the honey came. I 
can’t say how long it will last, or whether it yields 
honey every season or not, but I know it grows here 
in abundance, and the bees are gathering honey 
from it now. L. A. & J. F. RUNNION. 

Spencer, Roane Co., W. Va., Aug., 1880. 

The idea is not exactly new, friend R., and 
it has been suggested that the honey hasa 
fine aromatic flavor, not unlike the celebra- 
ted mountain sage of California. If you get 
enough of it to taste, I should much like to 
see a sample. 

REPORT FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 

In May, 1879, I bought one swarm of Italians. 
From them, I got 1 swarm and 60 Ibs. of surplus hon- 
ey. May, 1880, I bought one more swarm of Italians. 
From the two I wintered ever and the one I bought 
this spring, I got 7 more good swarms, and 1 good, 
strong nucleus. This year I only got 50 lbs, of sur- 
plus honey, as I worked my bees for increase. 

FRANK M. GLIDDEN,. 

Panama, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1880. 





SWARMING OUT MANIA. 
I have lost four swarms lately. Can you give in 


| GLEANINGS the cause? Ist. A Swarm came out 
| leaving about a half pint of bees, plenty of eggs and 
| sealed worker brood, no queen cells, and honey 


plenty in each comb. 2nd. As soon as I had hatch- 
ed a few queens I gave to the ‘2 pint of bees that 
were left a young Italian mother. After she had 
laid awhile, she left with the entire lot, leaving 
eggs, larvie, a little honey, but not a worker two 
days old. 3d. One has just absconded, leaving eggs 
and larvee, and a very little honey. I had been rais- 
ing queens in this hive for six weeks, with very lit- 
tle success. 4th. This was just like No.1. If lam 
to continue losing in this way, I do not see what ! 
am todo. I caught No. 4, and put them into a new 


hive, giving them eggs and larvie; about 8 o’clock 
| they came out again, and I let them go. I can find 
| nothing in any bee book I have read, to suit these 
| cases. R. K. WALKER. 


Darien, Ga., July 31, 1880. 

Your case is one rather rare, but still 
sometimes found. It is a sort of absconding 
mania that your bees seem to have caught. 


They will soon get over it, and probabiy 


never take it up again. It is mentioned in 


/-A BC. Itis usually because the stocks are 


rather weak. 





Friend Root :—-How I would like to be in your 
apiary. Perhaps I could show you tbat I had han- 
dled bees before. I like it; itis fun for me, although 
Iam an old man of 68. Not long ago, I had divided a 
swarm, and, a few days afterwards, I went one 
cloudy day to see which division had the old queen. 
Being in a burry,I put a bee hat on, and, in the 
operation, the vail got loose, and about a hundred 
bees got under. Then |hadfun. I threw the hat 
away after that. ROBERT TAYLOR, 

Lawrence, Kan., July 20, 1880, 
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PATENT HIVE MEN: HOW TO TREAT THEM, ETC. 
A patent hive man came along, and took a peep 


at my two, nice Simplicities. He was evidently “hack- | bees that hatch out certainly will 


putting a young, fertile queen on the old 
stand. If they won’t work then, oe new 
en 


ed.” He did not offer to sell me any of his hives. | bees get too lazy to fly off for stores, they 


He rested a few moments in my library, and while | 
there, Ishowed him my A B C, and also my nice, 
new, Simplicity smoker which you had just sent me. 
He must have both, so I-sold him my book and 
smoker for the same that I can procure them for 
from you; for who can do without them? This man 
did not know that bees could rear a queen from 
brood. He said he had sold a great many hives, and 
transferred a great many swarms. He knew of sev- 
eral queenless colonies among his patrons, but did 
not know the remedy. What do you think of that? 
I say let every man stick to his calling; and, if he 
embarks in a new one, let him at least try to under- 
stand something about it before he begins to take 
money from his fellow men. I can forgive this man 
however, for he told me he would read A BC, and, if 
he does, you may be sure he will come out all right. 
Bees are doing well in our county. We have a 
great deal of the horsemint (Monarda Punctata) 
here. It begins to bloom in April and lasts until the 
middle of July. It yields large quantities of honey 
of excellent quality. J. E. Lay, M. D. 
Hallettsville, Texas, July 12, 1880. 


THE GIVEN DIES. 
The dies that I spoke of as mine, were, of course, 
made by Mr. Given, and belonged to my mill which 
I bought of him. Why, bless you,I have got two of 
these presses, and I consider them staple goods. I 
wish | had 1,000 of them, for the Given press has no 
competitor as a fdn. maker in wired frames, and I 
consider it superior as a surplus fdn. maker. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 11, 1880. JAMES HEDDON. 


BEES THAT WON'T WORK. 

All my bees are doing well except one colony. 
They not only have not done anything, but are not 
disposed to do anything. It isa large colony of the 
lightest colored native bees we have ever seen. 
Several persons have mistaken them for dark Ital- 
ians or hybrids. What shall we do with them? 

SOURWOOD. 

Its true name is “Sauer Wood,” and it is a crook- 
ed, gnarly, ugly growing, shrub undergrowth, com- 
mon to the woods of Va., from the Blue Ridge to 
the Sea. It is unfit even to burn, unless cut in Au- 
gust and thoroughly seasoned. It bears large bunch- 
es of cup-shaped, white flowers, both bunches and 
cups hanging downwards. 
the cups is a clear, watery, white liquid, very sweet 
and very thin. It is to us what the basswood is to 
you. Noone of them that I ever saw attained the 


| 








The nectar or honey in | 


height of 60 or 70 feet; in fact, it is very rare to see | 


one thirty feet high, or as large as a man’s body. 
They put up anumber of long, red, spine sprouts, 
or suckers, from which the boys make whistles in 
the spring, the bark slipping from the wood very 
easily. I do net know how they are propagated. 
We have also a very rare tree, bearing thorns and a 
long, pod fruit, filled with fiat, bean like, brown 
seeds, and a creamy honey-paste between the seeds, 
The pods are an inch and a half to two inches wide. 
This is resorted to by bees when in blossom. It can 
be raised from seed. L. M. SHUMAKER. 

North Danville, Va., Aug. 2. 1880. 

I think you 


| * ‘ * * * * 


will always (so far as I know) take care of 
brood, if you divide them, so that all hands 
are required to do the necessary work of the 
hive. 





CARTOONS, ETC. 

What have you done with friend Merrybanks? Has 
he “gone where the woodbine twineth’’? or has he 
gone to farming? I think the friends that thought 
Our Cartoon silly, would think me more than foolish. 
About one year ago, I had some old bee comb and 
wax to melt up. So 1 put it in a large dish pan, 
set it on the stove and told the boys to fire up; and 
they did tire up too (as I was sick); for just as I had 
got to sleep, they called, **Pa! Pa! the beeswax!’ 
Now! had been thinking what nice comb fdn. I would 
have, but, lo and behold! my wax was boiling over on 
the stove, and a blue tlame was reaching the ceiling. 
My first thought was to throw water on it, but that 
made it spit and fry the more, so there was no other 
chance but to lay hold with my hands. { started to 
the door, but it was more than I could stand, so 
down it went on the floor. Iwasin my stocking feet. 
I went on crutches for six 
weeks after, and suffered much. I willnot say what 
my wife said when she saw the wax on her clean 
floor, and me getting around over the floor “like 
a monkey in hot ashes.”’” I never melted any more 
wax, and never will till I get enough to pay for a 
wax extractor. I believe, if I had seen your 
eartoon in Dee. No., 1879, I would not have been so 
foolish. Please give us a cartoon each month. 
Those that do not wish to read them, can do as you 
tell them to do about Our Homes.  G. W. STITEs. 

Spring Station, Ind., Aug. 9, ’80. 


TOWNSEND'S PLAN OF GETTING QUEEN CELLS. 

I tried Mr. Townsend's plan of obtaining queen 
cells, as explained in the July No. of GLEANINGS, 
and was successful the first time, but the next two 
times the bees tore the strips of comb all to pieces, 
and I did not get a cell. 

HONEY PAILS. 

TI want to growl a little, Mr. Root. Out of the 100 
pint pails that I got of you, 68 leaked. Some of the 
two quart pails leaked, but not near as large a pro- 
portion. I shall try to solder the leaky ones myself. 
You will have to look after your tinner. 

CHEIROGRAPHS FOR HOT WEATHER, 

The directions in the Jan. No. for making the chei- 
rograph may answer for cold weather, but my expe- 
rience teaches me that nearly double the quantity 
of glue will be required in warm weather, to make a 
firm pad. J.S. DEWEY. 

Spring Lake, Mich., Aug., 1880, 

Many thanks for reporting about the hon- 
ey pails, friend D. We did not make them ; 


in fact, we could not do it at the price they 


| hundred. 
can make those lazy bees | for crating and handling, to say nothing of 


were offered in N. Y. I was very anxious 
to have them so they could be put on the 5c. 
counter, and they offered them at $6.00 per 
gross. This would be a little over 4c. each. 
I ordered a half gross, and they did not leak. 
I next ordered two gross, so as to save 
freight. Those I sold you cost me $4.58 per 
The protit on them hardly pays 


work, friend 8., by dividing the colony, and | trying each one, to see if it would leak. It 
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you will be so kind as to solder them, and | 
thus save me from loss, friend 1)., I shall re- 
gard it as quite a favor. The pails hold a lit- 
tle over a pint. and perhaps this fact may 
pay for the soldering. Now I will tell you 
what we are going to do. We are going to 
make pint pails with covers for 5c. each, 
and we are going to make those that won't 
leak either, say consider- 
able machinery . “a smart brain work too. 
We can make them up in the fall, when we 

have plenty of time.—You are right about 
the haraeiak, Much more glue is re- 

quired in warm weather. Friend Ifutchin- 
son’s price list made on a cheirograph is per- 
haps as fine a specimen of the work as any 
we have seen. 





CANDY AND ITS EFFECT IN SETTING BEES TO WORK. 


ABC is invaluable; yet, before it came I had | 


made candy, —5 lbs. of sugar (grains from sawing cut 
loaf) 1 lb. of flour, and a quart of water; after it 
had boiled awhile and all the skum had been taken 
off, I poured it into frames made smaller by a divis- 
ion strip half way from the top, and when it got cold 
I put it into two hives. The effect was wonderful; 
the colony of sluggards onthe next morning were 
at the entrance by light, and although a drizzling 
rain was falling they were on the fly. About 10 
o'clock tbe sun came out warm and balmy, and they 
literally poured out of the hive, sothat in two hours, 
I am sure, two thirds of them were out. About 
noon, they commenced their return, and 2 out of 5 
had pollen on their legs. I thought their flight was 
for water, but their industry since shows that the 
feed started them to work. I gave half a frame to 
the little colony you sent me, to which I had already 
given a comb of brood and the thousand or two bees 
on it, and the effect of the candy upon those has 
been excellent; they are twice as industrious, and 
it is pleasant to see the bright gold-braided aristo- 
ecrats working side by side from the same door with 
the humble black bee. Yet a dozen or so of the 
golden banded ones became disgusted, and went 
straightway to the hive from which the brood frame 
came, and are now domiciled with them. Every 
good day they are to be seen playing guards or 
workers. 
MOTH WORMS, HOW THE ITALIANS SERVE THEM. 

Yesterday morning I found on each of the broad 
boards placed between the alighting board and the 
grass in the yard a moth or web worm. Both were 
alive, and had evidently just been ejected from the 
two Italian hives. I could find no evidences of them 
inside. 

BUYING BEES(?) AND SUMAC AS A HONEY PLANT. 

A little lame negro boy came to me in breathless 
haste the other morning, as I was crossing over into 
Danville, saying, 

“Mr. Shumaker, done -done yer want ter buy 
some more bees?”’ 

“Oh yes;”’ L replied. 

“Well,” he says, “I dun found a great heap on um, 
and I'll take tifty cents fur um all.” 

So I started with him, and, after a walk of a quar- 
ter of a mile, he showed me, in a hollow, a very large 
sumac tree (not a mere bush) in full bloom, and coy- 
cred with the bees. Of course, I laughed and told 
him he could not sell bees in that way; and, besides 
that, those bees belonged to other people, and no 
doubt some of mine were there. 


HORSE MINT. 

He was disappointed, but the walk was profitable 
to me, for in passing through the old field (common), 
Isaw a number of the gold-banded workers on a 
plant with a little blue flower. It grows in bunches, 
and sends out long spines which are filled with di- 
minutive tulip shaped blue tlowers. I took two of 
the spines to Mr. Hickock, and Mrs. H. pronounced 
it wild, or horse, mint. The entire common was 


| covered with it, and I saw bees everywhere; so 


there must be some honey in it. 

To-day Iam making A BC candy for all our bees, 
except two strong colonies that seem to have honey 
enough and to spare. We shall keep all our surplus 
for our bees, which we shall remove to a small bee- 
house, as a protection from both the weather and 


' the thieves. Bees never freeze here, and seldom 


starve except where they have been wickedly rob- 
bed late in the fall. L. M. SHUMAKER, 
North Danville, Va., Aug. 9, 1880. 


I received my selected queen and pound of bees 3 
days after they were shipped, although they were at 
the express oflice the night of the same day they 
were shipped. There was plenty of candy and wa- 
ter in the cage. I let the queen and bees out on one 
frame of honey, two of hatching brood, and one of 
fdn. The queen is a beauty and is laying, but she 
has laid as high as 4 eggs in a cell, with 3, 2, and 1 in 
others. Why does she do so? 

I commenced the season with 6 colonies in L. 
hives, ran 3 for comb honey, got 25 lbs. per colony, 
and increased to 12 by artificial swarming. White 
clover affords a tolerably fair crop of blossoms, but 
has very little honey. Basswood was passed almost 
before we knew it was here. We expect honey 
enough from fall flowers and buckwheat for winter 
stores, 

BUILDING UP WEAK STOCKS. 

Will small swarms having now 4 or 5 frames, build 
up strong enough for winter, without surplus combs 
or foundation, if they are fed? 

QUEENLESS STOCKS CROSSER THAN OTHERS. 

Why are queenless colonies crosser than colonies 
with laying queens? Mine, at least, have been so 
this season. 

FDN. CURLING UP AT THE LOWER EDGES. 

Why do sheets of fdn., L. size, warp and kink at 
the bottom? I fasten full sheets by placing the 
frame bottom bar up, and wetting a chisel with my 
tongue, and placing the fdn. '; in. past the centre of 
the underside of top bar, then smashing the fdn. the 
width of the chisel at a time, until the entire length 
is so fastened. I have had no trouble with sagging 
or breaking down, but the sheets will warp or kink 
ut the bottom. What is the matter with the car- 
toons, that they do not appear any more? give us 
one occasionally anyhow. J. H. Esy. 

North Robinson, Crawford Co., O., Aug. 9, 1880. 

Where a good queen lays Asap more eggs 
in a cell, we generally find it is because she 
has not cells enough, or has not bees enough 
to care for more cells. If she does not do 
better with a wider field, let us know.— Four 
or five combs is enough to winter almost any 
colony, and often better than a large num- 
ber, providing they are well filled and bulged 
out with stores.—Queenless colonies are al- 
most always crosser than others having lay- 
ing queens. You have just reminded me, 
friend E., that this is a point I have over- 
looked in the \ BC, and I have this mo- 
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ment added it. One reason why a queenless 
colony is crosser is because they usually al- 
most stop gathering honey. When I opena 
hive and see white, new combs, or the cells 
newly lengthened with white tops near a 
particular spot, I know pretty well that 
there is brood under this white, thrifty look- 
ing point, and that the new stores will make 
them feel so good natured, that I can open 
the hive without smoke. In the hive next 
in order, if I find no such indication of 
thriftiness, I always hesitate about trying to 
handle them without smoke, for I will be 
pretty sure to find that they have not a lay- 
ing queen.—Your sheets of fdn. curl, friend 
E., because the bees work out one side fast- 
er than the other. If you hang the sheet in 
the midst of a very populous colony, they 
will be pretty sure to build it out, hanging 
straight down.— When I was advised,to stop 
the cartoons, I rather expected the majority 
would be found to preter them, and that 
their influence had, on the whole, been salu- 
tary in calling attention pointedly, to certain 
errors that we are all likely to make. The 
number of inquiries for them seems to indi- 
cate as much. and I think we shall have to 
consider our friend Merrybanks recalled to 
oflice again by acclamation of the majority. 


GOOD REPORT FROM BUCKWHEAT. 

I would just as soon think of running my apiary 
without queens as without GLEANINGS, because I 
have learned from it just about all I know about 
bees. Of course, Ihave learned by experience at 
the same time, yet the journal is certainly invalu- 
able tome. My bees have hada perfect swarming 
fever since buckwheat came out. I bave put back 
swarms, and cut out queen cells, until I am almost 
disgusted with them. One colony swarmed twice in 
8 days, and had 12 queen cells each time; the last 
time they were not all sealed up. From one swarm 
I took out 18 queen cells. 

FERTILE WORKERS, AND HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 

Now, friend Root, I am just going to scold a little. 
You say, on p. 369, Aug. No., that it is a disgrace to 
have a fertile worker. Are you not rather hard on 
us beginners? I think youare. I have just had my 
tirst one. I had no trouble in getting rid of her. I 
shook the bees off from the frames in front of the 
hive, and as they crawled in let a laying queen go in 
with them, and they accepted her all right. 

My wife has got the smoker filled and lighted, and 
is waiting for me to go out and find 2 queens that I 
want to replace with new ones. M. D. Yorx«K. 

Millington, Tuscola Co., Mich., Aug. 11, 1880. 

If your wife is good enough to help you 
hunt the queens, and, especially, to light the 


smoker while ne write letters to the bee! 


journals, you should by no means keep her 
waiting, friend Y. When I come to see you, 
I hope to find you two working together in 
just that happy way. If I should never 
come, remember I am thinking of you, and 





| 
| 


asking God to bless you, and all the other | 


husbands and wives who keep bees. | Your 
vlan of getting rid of a fertile worker is per- 


laps as good a one as you can have, if they 
will accept a fertile queen. I cured two, | 


and made them valuable stocks, by just let- 


ting a laying queen into each, right on top| 


of the frames; but, when I tried a third one, 
and she was an imported queen right from 


Italy, I lost her. She was received all right 
at once, and was walking over the combs 
next morning, but, when it was time for her 
to be laying, I found 2 eggs in a cell, and 
eggs right on top of pollen, which is almost 
asure indication of a fertile worker, and, 
alas! my nice, yellow, $6.00 imported queen 
was never seen more. Now I have con- 
fessed to having 3 fertile workers in our own 
apiary, but lam ashamed to own it, and I 
still think it a disgrace. If unsealed brood 
had been kept in the hives, it could never 
have happened. 


COTTON HULLS VERSUS CHAFF FOR CHAFF HIVES. 

I write to make a suggestion which I believe will 
be of great value to northern bee-keepers. Cotton- 
seed hulls, two inches thick around a hive, will ab- 
solutely and certainly keep the bees from freezing, 
with the mercury at 40° below zero. In ordinary 
winters, such as you have in Ohio, one inch thick 
would be sufficient. Cotton-seed hulls are used in 
this section as a covering for steam surfaces. The 
steam dummies in use on some of our city rail- 
roads are covered with two inches of hulls. They 
carry a heat of over 200°, yet the outside is only a 
degree or two above the atmosphere. Thus you see 
their value as a non-conductor. They are to be had 
at the cotton-seed oil-factories, and the price here is 
$5.00 per ton. There is a factory at Memphis, and 
one at Grand Crossing, near Chicago, and also at 
many other points. These hulls contain the solid, 
hard covering of the cotton seed, and 5 per cent of 
tbe crop of cotton, which the gins can not remove. 
They are very light, and I think 5 


5 lbs. would be 
plenty to cover a hive. If I am not in an error re- 
garding the expenses and losses of wintering bees, 
the general use of cotton-seed hulls as a protection 
would save many thousand dollars worth of bees. 
You are so earnestly working to build up the bee 
business, I hope you will test this matter this com- 
ing winter, when you will find my suggestion of 
value. AmoOs 8. COLLINS. 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 4, 1880. 

Thanks, friend C. I shall be glad to make 
the experiment of packing several chaff 
hives with them, if some friend will send me 
about 50 lbs. or so, by freight. It is with- 
out doubt, an excellent non-conductor, but 
will it absorb moisture as chaff does, and 
still not rot or get moldy? 





MOTH WORMS IN THE BROOD COMBS. 

The millers are very bad here this summer among 
the bees. We find them among the Italians, work- 
ing inside the brood comb. We have both blacks 
and Italians. Do you find the same? E. W. Lowe. 

Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich , Aug. 15, 1880. 

From your description, friend L., I am in- 
clined to think you have been using combs 
in which the moth laid eggs before they were 
placed in the hive. Such combs will often 
produce moth worms in great numbers, and 
even Italians seem, for the time being, un- 
able to cope with them; but this lasts but a 
little time, as they soon hatch out, and then 
the trouble is at an end. In such cases a 
little assistance in picking the worms out of 
the sealed brood with the point of a knife, 
or some sharp instrument, will be of consid- 
erable avail. A single worm plowing his 
galleries through sealed brood will destroy a 
great number of bees. The path of the 
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worm is easily seen, by a whitish line, just 
under the caps of the solid sealed brood. 
Moth worms are almost unknown in our 
apiary, unless in combs that have been ex- 
posed before they were given to the bees, as 
mentioned aLove. 


QUEENS THAT DO NOT LAY WHEN OF THE PROPER 
AGE. 

I had a young queen hatched about the first of 
July, and when I thought it time for her to be lay- 
ing I looked into the hive. She was not laying. I 
waited about three weeks from the time she was 
hatched, and still she did not lay. She was an Ital- 
ian and was small but seemed to be perfect other- 
wise. I took her out and put in the one you 
sent me. Can you tell whether she would have laid 
if she had been left in the hive? or do queens some- 
times fail to lay at all? C. A. JOHNSTON. 

Somerset, Pulaski Co., Ky., Aug. 2, 1880. 

It is not very rare to find queens that nev- 
er lay at all, as you will see by the A B C. 
We usually toss them up at two weeks old, 
to see if they fly easily. There is no danger | 
in doing this, for, if they can tly, they have | 
been out and in many times, and will go in 
readily as soon as they swing round a little. 
If they cannot fly readily. they might as well 
be lost as not. Although they sometimes | 
begin to lay and make good queens after 3 
weeks old, we usually think best to remove 
them unless we find eggs after the 20th day. 
If we are short of room, we sometimes re- 
move them sooner. (ueens that do not lay 
until so late a period are always pretty liable 
to prove drone layers. 





HONEY; PROFIT ON IN SELLING. 

Bees have done very poorly until now, when they 
are at work on buckwheat. Why should the grocer 
have 5c. per lb. for selling our honey, and, at the 
sume time, sell berries that are perishable for 2c. 
per quart? R. B. PARKER, 

La Fayette, Ind., Aug. 4, 1880. 

The berries are sure sale, or almost sure. 
They are quickly and easily handled, and 
out of the way. Iloney is sticky and dauby, 
or almost always so. Very often the packa- 
ges are so large that the dealer is asked to 
divide them, and the remnant frequently is 
unsightly and remains on his hands.  Ber- 
ries are often bought at Sc., and sold for 10. 
If he buys comb honey at 20, and sells it for 
25, he makes exactly the same per cent on 
the money invested. I have put it 20, be- 
cause a neighbor has just taken his honey to 
Cleveland, and obtained 20c. at wholesale 
for his whole crop, that was put up in the 
1]b. sections. If you cannot get dealers to 
handle your honey for a profit of 20 per cent, 
and take pains to push sales too, I think it | 
must be the fault of the way in which you 
put it up. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS BY W. L. KING'S PLAN. 

As soon as the queen comes, I go to the hive I wish 
to introduce her to, and take out the old queen. 
Now we will suppose our swarm to be queenless. 
Hold on; that won't do. There is to be no suppos- 
ing any thing about it. We must know our swarm 
is queenless. We can tell this, first, by queen cells; 
and, secondly, by the actions of the bees. If you 
have just taken the old queen out, close the hive, | 
and, if there is no other queen in the hive, they will 
very soon be running all over and through the hive 
hunting the queen. Now is the time when they will | 





accept the queen if rightly introduced. Take an 
empty hive, place it near the old one, take out a 
card of brood, brush off every bee, being careful 
that none are hid in the corners, hang this in the 
centre of the hive, and then do the same with two 
more cards. Now place your queen and accompa- 
nying bees on these combs, close your hive, and, if 
you are notin a great hurry, wait one hour. This 
will give the queen and bees time to become thor- 
oughly scented by the comb. Now take out the bal- 
ance of the combs, brush the bees off in front of the 
new hive, and drive them in with a little smoke. 
Hang the combs in the hive, close it, shake the rest 
of the bees out of the old hive in front of the new 
one, drive them in, set the new hive on the old stand, 
and you are done. Lhave never lost a queen, or had 
one balled, when I introduced in this way. I am of 
the opinion that the best time to introduce a queen 
is when the bees first discover that their queen is 
gone, and are running wild to find her. I have twice, 
this summer, taken a queen out of a hive and, just 
as soon as I could walk twelve feet, dropped her into 
a swarm that I had taken a queen from not twenty 
minutes before. They were hunting all over for the 
queen. Of course, I would not dare do this with a 
six-dollar queen. 
SEPARATORS OF STRIPS OF WOOD. 

For separators, instead of wire take veneering 1-16 
of an inch thick, cut it into strips 4% inch wide, tack 
the strips on frames with fine tacks, about 3-16 of 
an inch apart. I have been trying it, and I think it 
will more than pay, as the bees fill the sections 
much quicker than when the separators are whole. 

Wo. L. KING. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., July 10, 1880. 

I know from experience, friend K., that 
shaking the bees off their combs and letting 
them run into an empty hive will often cure 
them of balling a queen, but for all that, I 
think your success is more owing to acci- 
dent, than because it has any great advan- 
tage over the usual and less troublesome 
way. When you say you have put queens 
right into hives without any introduction, L 
think you strike at the root of the matter. 
A few days ago, as an experiment, I let 7, 
dollar queens run in at the entrances of 7 
queenless hives. All but two of them were 
received and are now doing all right. 
Among the 5 that accepted these queens was 
a black colony whose queen had been sold 


| that same day. They paid no attention to 
| her at all, and she went right to er Had 
m 


I adopted some roundabout process, 


ight 
have claimed a great discovery. 





HONEY DEw. 
I have read with a good deal of interest, the arti- 


| cles on honey dew, in GLEANINGS, and now mention 
| a fact which has come under my own observation. 
| We have an orange tree, as it is called, though only 
| about 3 feet high. It is kept in the sitting room in 


the winter. About the middle of last winter, the 
children called my attention to the fact that the 
leaves were covered with a sweet substance. It 
looked as if very sweet water had dried in drops on 
the leaves, shining as if varnished. Putting the 
tongue to it dissolved it, and the taste was that of 
syrup. It continued about 2 days, and then disap- 
peared. If this was honey dew, I saw no insects to 
produce it. J. H. BUCHANAN, 
Huntsville, Logan Co., O., Aug. 4, 1880. 
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TRANSFERRING SUCCESSFULLY THE FIRST TIME 
TRYING. 


Ihave been taught many things in GLEANINGS 
and A BC, and, practicing from some of the teach- 
ings, I successfully transferred to-day a large swarm 
from a common box hive into the chaff hive I got of 
you, and did not get a sting, although I never saw 
the operation before. I filled 8 of the frames with 
combs in one piece, and gave two frames of brood 
and comb to the 2 frame nucleus of Italians to keep 
them along. 





FRAMES OF CANDY. 

I have twice given frames of candy to bees, and, | 
each time, the bees ate the top away and it fellina | 
mass at the bottom. How do you manag® about 
that? 

PUTTING ON THE COUNTY. 

I was amused when I went to address my letter to 
you on a previous occasion, having just been read- 
ing your explicit directions about putting the coun- 
ty on; I had to get my post-office book out, to find 
your county. FRANK J. BELL. 

Moosehead P. O., Luzerne Co., Pa., Aug. 7, 1880. 

I beg pardon, friend B., but just as the 
last page of GLEANINGS was in the press 
last month, some of my frames of maple 
sugar began to fall down, and I regretted 
much that I had not directed that the sugar 
should be poured into wired frames. After 
doing this all troubles were at an end.—As 
Medina is a county seat, the county is also 
Medina, but, for all that, you would have 
found the county on all our postals for the 
last year, and on most of the bill and letter 
heads. Since you have mentioned it, and 
that we may make a start in the right direc- | 
tion, we have decided to put it on GLEAN- 
INGs and our catalogue. 








WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH A POUND OF BEES AND 
QUEEN AFTER MAY “4TH. 


The pound of bees you sent me, with tested queen, 
came to hand in due time. I was somewhat disap- 
pointed when I first received them, as the comb was 
broken down at the top, and lopped over to one 
side, and few bees were to be seen; but I thought I 
would make the best I could of it, so I got a frame 
of brood from another hive. I then opened them, 
took out the comb, fastened it in the frame, put the 
2 frames into a Langstroth hive, and put in 3 
frames of comb, making 5 frames all told. Ithen 
put the bees in with the combs and shut the hive, 
and let them go to work; and work they did. They 
tilled the 5 frames with brood as soon as the young 
bees began to come from the cells. I put in 5 more 
frames, and left them until they were full of bees, 
then divided them, and now I have 2 swarms from 
them. That queen was a great layer. 

DAVID P. GLBSON. 

Healdville, Rutland Co., Vt., Aug. 3, 1880. 








FRIEND BUCHANAN’S APIARY. 

I am going to start a 25 colony apiary on the hills, 
2 miles from my valley apiary, and will get 25, 
dollar queens to run the ranch, buying one or two 
from each breeder, for novelty’s sake. If you hada 
picture of my home and apiary, you would say it is | 
away ahead of all of them for neatness, style, and | 
arrangement for convenience. I bought 18 acres | 
one mile from the Ohio river, in this valley, and 
have everything new on it, from a fine house down 
tomy honey-house. Every fence and building is 


well painted, and all bee hives painted different col- 
ors, which, from their elevated position from the 
public road and railroad, show most beautifully. I 
think I have the best improved and neatest bee- 
farm in this country, and don't owe any one a cop- 
per either; but, with all this fine tix and the best 
and most timely attention to the bees, this has been 
by far the poorest season in this locality for many 
years. Our market, Steubenville, just across the 
river from us, has not seen 25 lbs. of honey this sea- 
son, and will not unless it is sent here from a dis- 
tance. You can put us all in your Blasted Hopes for 
1880. Still we enthusiasts will feed up, and keep on 
till the laugh gets shifted to the other side of the 
face. There is not one colony in 50 that will winter 
unless fed. Many are now starving. It’s a bad job 
for us, that we did not get, last fall, a big, long- 
tongued, red-clover queen for each colony, isn’t it? 
JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 

Holiday’s Cove, W. Va., Aug. 12, 1880. 

If not too much trouble, send us a photo, 
friend b., and we will try to let them ai see 
your apiary. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS BY FREQUENTLY SMOKING 
THE BEES. 

I send you some of my experience with red clover 
and other queens. I received the red-clover queen 
in good condition, and introduced her by letting her 
loose onaframe of brood and black bees (I pur- 
chased 6 colonies last spring) in an upper story, L. 
hive, with wire cloth top and bottom, top being 
hinged, and set this extra top on the one I took a 
frame from, so as to keep them warm. I put her in, 
in the morning, and every 20 or 30 minutes, for 
six or eight times, while extracting, | gave them 
a good smoking, and left them. The next day 
I carefully lifted up the frame, and she was all 
right. The third day, I gave them a few puffs and a 
frame of brood. Two dtys after, I. found her balled 
and nearly exhausted af.er her long confinement. I 
shut up the hive, and gave them 2 or 3 good smo- 
kings, and the next day found eggs, and, giving 
them 2 frames of brood and closing the hive, smoked 
her again. But when giving them brood again, 
which I found while extracting, I neglected to 
smoke them after closing the hive. Three or 4 days 
afterward, while looking to see how she was getting 
along, I found cells. The little black rascals had 
balled and killed her. 

DON’T BE IN HASTE TO PINCH A QUEEN. 

In due time the cells hatched, but I did not look in- 
to the hive till after the young queen had had time 
to be fertilized. | then looked for eggs, and found a 
few scattered ones, andthe queen with her wings 
gone, except '; of one, on the first frame I looked at. 
I was certain she was adrone layer and instantly 
pinched her; but, on looking farther, | found two 
frames nearly full of eggs. She was almost exactly 
like her mother. 

BLACKS BALLING THEIR QUEEN. 

I do not want any more of the blacks in my apiary, 
as they do not do anything as thoroughly as the 
Italians, and are a great deal worse about bailing 
their queens and robbing. I lost 7 queens during 
the spring by being balled, 3 from 6 colonies of 
blacks and 4 from 40 coloneis of Italians. Two of 
them were my best ones. And now I do not open a 
hive that contains one of my best queens without 
giving them two good smokings after closing it. 
Alsolam careful not to pinch a young queen that 
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has imperfect wings, as they are sometimes balled 
after their excursions. I do not think I would killa 
queen in opening hives once in 1000 times, as my 
frames are made so the combs will not touch. The 
balling is done oftener than we think, and there is 
more danger from alight than a good smoking. I 
have already saved 4 queens that I saw balled this 
season. S. S. BUTLER, M. D. 

Los Gatos, Cal , Aug. 4, 1880. 
TRANSFERRING AND ITALIANIZING UNDER DIFFI- 

CULTIES. 

I transferred 20 swarms of bees last week and got 
10 of them, and 350lb. of honey, and $18.00 cash for 12 
Italian queens, and made the trip in 4 days, going 30 
miles over the most hilly and rocky roadin the state. 
I furnish hive, and transfer on the halves, and intro- 
duce fertile queens at $1.50, and insure purity and 
life. I got home with less then 100 dead bees out of 
3 bushel, and made 14 large swarms out of them. 1 
killed the black queens, and put in frames of Italian 
brood, each containing a capped queen cell. 

DRONES; ONE WAY TO GET RID OF THEM. 

The 2nd day after my return, I drove each swarm 
through a trough 1 ft. wide, and 6 ft. long, with 6 in. 
sides, and as they passedthe gauntlet, we (wife, son. 
and ]) caught the dronesand killed them. I don't 
think we left a dozen in all. I counted 485 that I 
killed eut of one hive, and wife and son killed almost 
asmany. So we have got rid of a good many honey 
eaters, and will get our queens purely mated. It 
took us a good half day to catch the drones out of 
the 14 swarms. 

We found in the top of each hive, at Mr. Dodson’s, 
whose bees I transferred, a dark substance, which 
looked and tasted like molasses. He said there had 
been no sorghum mills within 4 miles of him, for 4 
years; but the more I tasted it, the more fully I was 
convinced that it was molasses, and I told him so. 
After awhile a neighbor called, and Mr. D. told him 
my opinion of it; and he told Mr. D. that a neighbor 
had spilled apart of a bbl. of molasses last April, just 
after our heavy freeze. Soit was accounted for. Out 
of 9 swarms, we got 40 lb. of molasses, or ‘*blooded’’ 
honcy, as I called it. T. Q. AYARS. 

South Bosque, Tex., July 30, 1880. 

RESUSCITATING QUEENS APPARENTLY DEAD. 

On page 399, August GLEANINGS, you give an in- 
starc2 of a queen’s having the cramp, and close 
with the remark, *‘There are a good many ‘kinks’ 
with queens, as well as with bees, you see.’’ Last 
spring I bad occasion to introduce a queen, and, not 
having any honey right handy, thought I would try 
scenting water with oil of Rhodium. I put a few 
drops into a cup of water and dropped the queen in- 
toit. The instant she touched the water she ‘‘keel- 
ed” over as “dead as a herring.”’ I picked her out, 
and laid her on my hands, all wet and curled up as 
though see had been dead for a week. I looked at 
her with the thought, ‘‘There, you green horn, per- 
haps you will try kerosene next time,’ and, in my 
disgust, I threw the dead (?) queen into the hive for 
the bees to bury. Then you can imagine my aston- 
isbment the next day, when I opened the hive and 
found my queen laying nicely in spite of the oil. It 
may be a good thing to put on fish bait, but I rather 
(uess I won’t try it again on a queen. Who knows 
but the bees have some way of restoring the sus- 
pended vitality more than we wot of? 

Oquawka, Jll., Aug. 19,’80. WILL M. KELLOGG. 








A FISH BEG PARDON, I MEAN A BEE STORY. 

A Mr. Miles, from Richland Co., 8. C., has just giv- 
en me a call, and while he was here, we had a chat 
about the source from which bees gather honey 
here. He says that he has a fine place for bees, and 
that bees generally do well in that county. He tells 
me that they have hada large yield of honey from 
honey dew this season. He states that one of his 
neighbors suspended 6 stands of bees on scales to 
test the quantity of honey gathered per day, and 
was greatly surprised to find the average yield per- 
day to be 63 lbs. per colony. He says that they were 
suspended 6 days, and the largest yield from one 
colony wns 68 Ibs., and the smallest was 61 lbs. per 
day. He furthermore states that the dew was so 
heavy that the tips of the leaves had large drops 
hanging on them. The ground had the appearance 
of ashower of rain. Now, Mr. Editor, I would like 
to know how much honey a good colony of bees can 
gather, where it hangs on the leaves right at their 
door. W.S. CAUTHEN. 

Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., S. C., Aug. 18, 1880. 

The largest yield I have ever had, as you 
will see by the A B C, is a little over 14 Ibs. 
per day, for a period of three days. With 
the multitude of experiments I have made 
in feeding, I have never succeeded in get- 
ting bees to take much, if any, more than 
that quantity from a feeder in the time men- 
tioned. Perhaps we would better hunt up 
the man and locality mentioned above, and 
locate our ranches around him. 





INTRODUCING BY ‘‘CAGING”’’ A WHOLE FRAME OF 
BROOD. 


AsTaman A BC scholar of about one year’s ex- 
perience, and have a way of my own of introducing 
queens, it may be of interest to you to know some- 
thing of it. As I have never lost a queen by intro- 
ducing, I think that I could give a queen to the most 
stubborn stock of blacks or hybrids that can be 
found. I have this day mailed to you a model of the 
apparatus I am using. You will see at once the 
principle, and, if you see fit to publish it, you can 
write your own description of it. Mine is 18 1-16 
inches long by %4 deep, and 2 inches wide, inside 
measure. I go to the hive to which I wish to give the 
queen, and take out a frame of brood that is hatch- 
ing, brush off the bees, and hang it in the introdu- 
cing cage. Then I let my queen, with her attendant 
bees, out on the frame, and fasten down the cover, 
and place her, cage and all, in the centre of the 
swarm. Inavery short time she will have a nice 
lot of young bees with her, and she will become so 
thoroughly scented with the young bees, and the 
comb that she i¢ running on, that it is impossible 
for the old bees to detect her when she is turned 
loose. Besides we need not be in a hurry to let her 
loose, for she is usually laying and doing well. It 
may be from two to ten days before I let her loose, 
which I do with no further trouble than turning two 
screws, taking off the cover, and closing up the hive, 
allowing her to come out at her Jeisure. It may be 
a day or so before she comes out, but when she does 
come, you may be sure she is received all right. 

Ravenna, O., Aug. 18, 1880. J.C. CONVERSE. 

Your plan has been given here before, 
friend C., and, although it usually succeeds, 
I am inclined to think you rather exaggerate 
the advantages of it. The queen cannot 
well lay more than 3 days thus caged up, and 
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I can hardly think it profitable so long, be- 
sause the very young bees caged up with 
her are not old enough to prepare the cells 
for her, or take care of the eggs when the 
are ready to hatch. If the enclosed comb 
contained pollen also, as well as honey, per- 
haps they might take care of the brood, but 
I think it a little doubtful, unless you have 
actually made the a and seen her 
fill the frame with brood. In my experi- 
ments in confining bees thus in the hive, 
they have always worried the whole of the 
inumates, by trying to get out, after being 
caged several days. The model you send is 
an extremely well made machine, and evin- 
ces talent enough to enable you to succeed 
with any thing. 
HONEY IN AUGUST. 

The last half of June and the first 4 days of July 
were very wet, so that only the very strongest 
stocks of bees made any more than a living, and 
nuclei had to be fed up to the middle of July. We 
have had but two sprinkles of rain since July 4th, 
and neither of them wet the dust through, yet, 
strange to say, bees have gathered more honey in 
the last 4 weeks, than [ ever knew them to do at the 
same time @f year before. Even3 frame nuclei are 
now getting considerably more than they use, yet 
nearly all my colonies insist on storing all in the brood 
chamber even to the cramping of the queen. I have 
65 colonies and 22, 3 frame nuclei, and they are us- 
ing about 4 gallons of water daily at home, besides 
many of them go to the brick yard which is about 49 
rods distant. 

MELLILOT. 

My mellilot commenced to bloom about the mid- 
die of June, and the bees were thick around it until 
about the middle of July, when it almost quit blos- 
soming, and I saw searcely a bee about it till within 
the last week. It now has a fresh crop of bloom, 
and the bees are thick around it all day. 

C. T. SMITH. 

O'Fallon, St Clair Co., Tll., Aug. 16, 1880, 


CROSS BEES, AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 

lhaveaswarm of bees that I will describe, and 
would like you to tell me just what todo. Lately 
they have been too much for me. King’s directions 
will not do. Iecan not subdue them with smoke. 
The instant I! smoke them, they will come for me. 
To-day I put on veil and gloves, and went for them 
with the smoker; it was no use. You say some 
swarms can be handled better without smoke,—im- 
possible with this one. Please tell me next issue 
how you would manage them. You would probably 
Italianize them; but, were J to open the hive again, 
the queen would be in the air trying to sting me and 
I should not be able to find her. C. H. Boyp. 

North Monroe, Waldo Co., Me., July 28, 1880. 


Occasionally, we tind a colony, that seems 
like a veritable den of tigers to subdue, and 
it may be well to consider what is best to do 
with such. If it is during a honey yield, 
which is rery improbable, much can be done 
by regular daily feeding, for about 2 week. 
A lump of maple or even grape sugar, say 4 
or 5 1bs., laid on the frames, will be sutii- 
cient for the whole. When they have taken 


it up so that the eombs look white along | 


their upper edges, you can handle most col- 
onies without any smoke at all, in nice, 


warm weather. If you are going to subdue 
them with smoke, first clean up your smo- 
ker, by scraping off all the soot around the 
tubes, with a hard wood stick whittled some- 
thing the shape of a knife blade. See that 
the valves are right, and if it has been left 
out in the rain, see that the bellows does not 
leak. Putit in good order, and with good 
fuel, you should be able to so deluge any 
hive of bees with smoke, that resistance is 
out of the question. It may be well to smoke 
them at the entrance before opening the 
hive. After they are once conquered, be 
careful that they are not trifled with after- 
ward, “f letting them chase folks around 
the yard. By the above directions, you may 
be able to smile at the idea of any hive of 
bees you can not master. 





AN A BC SCHOLAR’S DESCRIPTION OF HOW HE MAKES 
BEES OUT OF SUGAR. 

Iam not in Blasted Hopes you see, for my first 4 
swarms gave me 4 more swarms last week, the larg- 
est that I have had this year, and io the latter part 
of July, too. Just think; 20 swarms in two seasons, 
and that out of a few handfuls of bees to start on! 
Why, they are made of coffee A. suyar syrup. Thave 
sold 5 swarms, bringing me just $25.00, and leaving 
me, at present, 15 colonies. My, it is just fun tohive 
them, and seek out the queen, and take her by the 
arm, and lead her into her house. I have not lost a 
swarm, or had any trouble hiving them. I have had 
an acre of buckwheat in blossom over a week, and 
the bees are happy every forenoon. 

My Alsike is commencing to blossom some, and al- 
so the white clover that I sowed last spring, and bees 
are working on both of them. The wet weather 
seems to drive a second crop of white clover which 
grows sospontaneously that the roadside is all white, 
and bees are working nicely. I have also another 
piece of buckwheat that will come into bloom in 
about 10 days, and another sowed a week ago. I 
shall have to go to extracting pretty soon, or my 
second swarms may swarm. Some of them are get- 
ting pretty full. If you come out here to see us, I 
am pretty sure ! can feed you with buckwheat hon- 
ey, and buckwheat cakes. H. L. WARSTLER. 

St. Johns, Mich., July 26, 1880. 

I should enjoy it ‘hugely,’ friend W., for 
I have enjoyed reading your cheerful letter; 
but my place seems to be here just now. 
LARGE NUMBER OF QUEEN CELLS ON A SINGLE COMB. 

I feel just a little bit snubbed, just a little. Itisa 
very small matter, but then I feel it all the same, 
| If you are an honest, truthful, sensitive man, you 
can sympathize with me; and ldo not doubt your 
| honesty and veracity, but 1 suppose your feelings 
are somewhat callous from long usage. Iwill tell 
you the little matter. 
| N. A. Prudden wrote to you about losing so many 
| young queens, and, in answer, you say as high as 50 
| queen cells have been found at once in a single hive. 
| You did not propose to state what you had seen 

yourself. Well; just about the time he wrote that, 
| or, perhaps since, I wrote you stating that I had 61 

queen cells on one single frame. I know there was 
| no mistake, and I believe 1 know how it is done, and 
can doit again. They were all capped, and my wife 
and [I both counted them. There were 43 on one 
panne. You know it is notahard matter to count 
| queen cells when they are capped. [tried to cut 
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some out. Ihadtocut out 5 the first time to avoid 
cutting some intwo. The next time, I had to cut 
out 8, and then had to cut one in two to get them. 

Your statement has convinced me that I stand 
head for a large number of queen cells on a single 
sheet of comb, L. frame. B. F. CATHEY. 

Cabot, Ark., July 10, 1880. 

Are you nota little uncharitable, friend 
(.? Itis because of the great mass of cor- 
respondence before me, and not because I 
have any disposition to be partial, that your 
letter was passed by, and friend I’.’s given. 


Notes and Queries. 








sf HAD a swarm inal’, stery, Simplicity hive, 
{ which became very weak. I could not finda 

queen at all; still they had drone brood and lar- 
vie. I found one queen cell, in which there was a 
larva, but in a short time it was torn down. I 
changed places with a very strong colony, and now 
it is strong, and seems to be all right. What was 
the matter with it? and did I do right? 

T. H. DUNCAN. 

Oakland, Coles Co., ILL, July 8, 1880, 

{Your hive has a fertile worker, or a drone laying 
queen, I think, friend D., and, if so, they will soon 
be as bad off again. You must give them a good 
queen. See A BC.] 


BEES THAT WILL NOT WORK IN THE UPPER STORIES. 
Our bees have not made a pound of surplus honey 
this year. The brood chamber is filled up with hon- 
ey. Please inform us what is the matter with the 
bees. CHAS. ABRAHAM. 

Hillsboro, Miss., July 19, 1889. 

{If they will not work above, put a wide frame full 
of sections in the lower story, friend A. That we 
may be able to do this with stubborn stocks is one 
great purpose of the wide frame of sections. ] 





THE FARIS DIPPING MACHINE, 

We looked with great interest for July No., for 
something durable for dipping fdn., and behold! 
plaster of Paris dipping plates. We have used them 
2 seasons for dipping starters. I think Oliver Fos- 
ter ought to have some credit for dipping plates. 
Isent to you for fdn. a year or two ago to make 
casts, but it all got broken in the mails. 

STEPHEN HILL. 

Port Huron, Mich., July 13, 1880. 

{A great many deserve credit, friend H., who per- 
haps never get it from the great masses of the 
people. ] 


ALMOST “ BLASTED.” 

I deem it the duty of every bec-kecper to send re- 
port of honey crop in his locality for publication, 
and thereby all may be informed. I report 14 crop, 
the poorest in ten years, It has been rather too cold 
tor bees to work much since basswood. White clo- 
ver was a failure. 
writing. Iam retailing at home for 20c. Syracuse 
markets are fat, on account of sharp dealers, and 
small bee-keepers that will sell for any price. 

F. L. SMITH. 

Watervale, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Aug. 19, 1880. 


My bees build so much comb between the brood 
frames and the wide section frames, that when I 
jift the upper story off, most all of the brood frames 


It is cold and raining at present | 


lift out withit. If I want to look into the lower 
story, I have to take out one frame at a time, und 
cut the new comb off, which I find very inconve- 
nient and annoying, as it takes so much time. Is 
there a remedy for it? The hives and frames were 
furnished by you. That queen got fertilized but not 
by that one drone, for ke is around yet. 
GeO. H. MCGEE. 

Point Marblehead, O., July 138, 1880. 

{Reduce the space between upper and lower 
frames to 144 inch, and you will have little trouble 
with most colonies. Occasionally, however, we find 
one that will build it all solid with honey almost, in 
spite of us. I know of no perfect remedy for these 
exceptional cases. ] 


Our bees (14 stands) made no honey until linn 
bloom. Then, Ohmy! it came in with a rush, but 
they are not doing much since. The **gude mon” 
is “gone on a journey,” even down to Boston, to vis- 
it his brother, Rey. A. Bunker, who goes back to his 
mission work in Burmah soon; so I am trying to 
manage the bees, the farm, and the f/ree **manikins”’ 
by myself. CLARA BUNKER. 

El Dora, I1l., July 16, 1880. 

[May God bless the missionary, as well as the “‘gude 
mon,” yourself, and the *“*manikins,’’ friend Clara. ] 


I commenced in the spring with 4 weak colonies, 
in wood frames, which I successfully transferred to 
metal cornered frames. I increased to 10 good col- 
onies. We have plenty of honey for home use, and 
have sold some. Out of the 5c. pkg. of Spider-plant 
seed, we succeeded in getting 27 plants to grow, 
which have been blooming for the last 2 weeks, but 
I haven't noticed any bees on it, till the last few 
mornings. Jos. B. WISE. 

Nappanee, Ind., July 20, 1880. 

{Guess you didn’t get up early enough, friend W.] 

WILL BEE STINGS CURE RHEUMATISM? 

To every bee-keeper: Will each of you please 
answer the following questions by postal card or let- 
ter. 

Ist.--What is your age? 

2d.—How long have you been handling bees? 

3d.—Were you afllicted with rheumatism before 
engaging in the business? If so, do you get partial 
or complete relief when “stinging time’’ comes? or 
do you get worse from year to year? 

4th. If you did not have rheumatism previous to 
engaging in bee culture, have you been so afHicted 
since? 

5th._About how many stings do you get during 
the honey season? 

Please answer promptly, and I will report the re- 
sult in GLEANING®, W. W. Lemmon, P. M. 

Otwell, Pike Co., Ind. 

[Answers can be sent to me, to save trouble, and I 
willreport. I think the stings act only as a counter 
irritant. ] 


We have had a cyclone of honey for the last three 

weeks. I never saw such a feast before. 
PROPAGATING HONEY TREES BY LAYERS. 

Lay some limbs from your paulina trees on the 
ground, and cover them up all except a few inches 
at the end, and they will perhaps take root in one or 
two years. I propagate apple, peach, and almost all 
Sprouts that come out 

M.S. KLUM. 


kinds of trees in that way. 
| near the ground are best. 
| 

Home, Grayson Co., Tex., Aug., 1880. 
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KILLING BEES FOR THEIR HONEY AND WAX. 

I have 178 hives of bees, and intend to kill about 
100 of them this fall. It has been altogether too wet 
for a good honey season so far. The rest of the sea- 
son may be better. O. C. BLANCHARD. 

Ironton, Sauk Co., Wis., Aug. 3, 1880. 

[Cannot some one who lives near friend B. make it 
more of an object to him to sell his bees than to kill 
them? With the great demand there is for bees 
from almost all parts of our land, it surely seems 
that it would be a loss of money, to say nothing of 
the cruelty of the act, to kill a hundred colonies. 
The honey obtained by killing beesis not in a desira- 
ble shape, and the labor of trying out the wax, un- 
der such circumstances, is certainly no small one, 
for so little pay as it will bring. It occurs to mel | 
am speaking rather mildly in regard to an important | 
matter, but perhaps mildness is best.] 








HONEY REPORT. | 
In April, 22 stocks; now, 40 stocks. Extracted up | 
to date, 285 lb.; no comb honey. Bees are now at 
work on Boneset, Queen of the Meadow, Golden Rod, | 
and Fire Weed. Forepart of season was too wet; 
now itistoodry. It is doubtful about any more 
surplus. J. CHAPMAN. 
Home, Mich., Aug. 14, 1880. 


| 
oes | 
! 


GOLDEN ROD. 

Bees are now bringing in considerable honey from 
golden rod, ete. It is rather early for the golden 
rod, I think. JAS. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Aug. 16, 1880. 





Am much pleased with the honey prospect, but 
was quite discouraged until recently, as the bees | 
gathered but little honey from clover; but now, I | 
hope they will store enough for winter use. 

C. Winchester, O., Aug.17, 80. I. E. STEVENSON. 





SAVING TIME THAT WOULD OTHERWISE BE WASTED. 
Friend Novice :—You have no idea with what anxie- 
ty I look for each No. of our GLEANINGS. I receiv- 
eda copy through a friend in 1877, and siace that 
time I have been more deeply interested in the hon- 
ey bee than I had ever been before. In pursuing my 
favorite study, I find a healthy pastime, inestimable 
pleasure, and, last but not least, a profitable employ- 
ment for hours and even days that might otherwise 
be idled away. MILLARD BERRY. 
Duck Creek, Dallas Co., Tex., Aug. 7, 1880. 


Other business has kept me from the care of bees 
for 3 years past, but I took a colony this spring for 
debt, and they have done 80 well that I feel the old 
bee fever coming on again. J.M. HILL. 

Denison, Grayson Co., Tex., July 26, 1880. 


FOUR BANDED ITALIANS. 

Look among your Italian bees, and I think you can 
find many of them having 4 yellow bands. We have 
them, and have often shown them to visitors. 
About the red-clover bees: our Italians have always | 
worked on the red clover, and oh the first erop as 
well as the second. RULISON & SIMPSON. 

Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich., Aug., 1880. 

[We find plenty of them, friends R. and S., having 
four or mere downy bands, but do not find any hav- 
ing four bands in the horny scale, as mentioned in 
the ABC. It is true there may be such, but as yet 
I have never noticed any, except on one specimen | 
sent by friend Jones. ]} 


BEE HUNTING WITH A SURVEYOR’S COMPASS. 

I wish to tell you something about our bee hunt- 
ing which you did not tellinthe ABC. Wetakea 
surveyor’s compass, get as direct a line as we can 
by watching the bees fly, then set the compass by 
the line and follow the line with compass. By this 
method, I can move the bait from the top of one 
mountain to the other. We hunted a few days this 
summer in that way, and did not miss the tree ten 
steps. 8. H. BLOSSER. 

Dayton, Va., July 14, 1880. 


HOW LONG IT TAKES A QUEEN TO GET TO LAYING 
AFTER A JOURNEY. 


I received the queen on the &th, all right. I had 
no trouble in introducing her this time. It was 
about six days before she commenced to lay. 


WILFRED P. Roys. 
Sheffield, Mass., July 16, 1880. 


[I believe they usually lay in one or two days.] 


CURING HONEY BY THE SUN’S RAYS, ETC. 
Honey rakes came to hand in due season and gave 
me an agreeable surprise. A Yankee for invention. 
Please display the same trait in advising me as to 
the best material and shape of a sun evaporator for 
honey, with a capacity of two or three barrels. I 


| have cured my honey this year in large tin pans, 
| holding 150 lbs. each; but now the bees are about 


them so thick that I have to cover them. 
New Smyrna, Fla., Aug. 3, 1880. W.S. HART. 
(Thanks, friend H., but the tin rakes are not my 
invention; they belong to friend Detwiler, as I told 
you last month. I would suggest covering your 
evaporators with wire cloth, when bees trouble.] 


INTRODUCING QUICKLY. 

The Holy-Land queen came to hand in nice shape 
yesterday. I got her from the post-office about 2 
o’clock P.M., took her to my friend Brooks, some 5 
miles, and had her safely introduced to a colony of 
bees at 4 o’clock P.M. She was allright when I left 
there at 7 o’clock in the evening. C. THOMSON. 

Brighton, Mich., Aug. 13, 1880. 





GRAPE SUGAR FOR WINTERING, ETC. 

We have no honey to date, and but three natural 
swarms from 115 colonies. By feeding a barrel of 
grape sugar my bees wintered in splendid condition. 
Bee-keepers are discouraged, and going out of the 
business. Unless we have a good fall yield of hon- 
ey, bees will be scarce till another season. 

Sterling, Ills., Aug. 6, 1880, A. F. STAUFFER, 

[What grape sugar did you use, friend F?] 


BUCKWHEAT; AT LEAST ONE GOOD REPORT FROM IT 
THIS FALL. 


My bees are werking like little beavers on a piece 


| of buckwheat which I sowed early forthem. They 
| are storing in sections very fast. 


CARL TUTTLE, 

Berlin Heights, O., Aug. 8, 1880, 

KEEPING FDN. NOT BUILT OUT IN THE HIVES. 

Will fdn. keep all right until next season, if kept 
in the hive well closed up? Wo. M. Y OUNG. 

Nevada, Wyandot Co., O., Aug. 9, 1880. 

{It will keep all right almost anywhere, or in any 
way, unless it contains honey to attraet mice or rob- 
bers, or pollen to attract the moth. If thelatter you 
must look to it often, as you would empty combs of 
apy kind, and brimstone them, if they prove wormy. 
After freezing weather comes, they are safe from 
the moth, until about next May.] 
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MISSING THE HUM OF THE BEES. 

When my book came it made me feel rather down 
hearted, as I thought of my own loss in bees, for I 
dearly love bees and to care for them. I did say 
when my last swarm went, I would never keep bees 
again, but I feel as though I must make one more 
trial, for I miss the noise of the busy little fellows, 
and when at my work this summer, I have not look- 
ed across the lot and seen my little boy coming ona 
run, with his hat in his hand, saying at the top of 
his voice, “*Papa, come quick; the bees are swarm- 
ing.’ He would go right among them, never being 
afraid of them, and I do not think he was ever stung 
but once. G. D. ANNIS. 

Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y., Aug. 1, 1880. 





HONEY DEW IN DENVER, COLORADO. 

Bees are doing finely. The trees in Denver are 
dripping with honey dew. 
like it before. 

Denver, Col., Aug. 10, 1880. 


I never saw anything | 
J. L. PEABODY. 


SILVER HULL BUCKWHEAT. 

The buckwheat I bought from you is now in full 
bloom, and full of three-bandedAtalians; but every 
bee I can see on it has got pollen, so it makes me 
think they don’t get any honey from it. I sowed it 
on June 28th; itis3 feet high already. L. A. BEST. 

Best's, Lehigh Co., Pa., Aug. 5, 1880. 

{Bees usually get pollen as well as honey from 
buckwheat, I believe, as they also do from most 
honey plants. ] 


QUEENS TAKING WING. 

I received the queens all right, but I lost the best 
one. As I opened the cage, she took wing, and went | 
east. I suppose she is going yet. I was sorry for 
the loss, but such is life; sometimes we lose, and at 
other times gain. O. L. DICKINSON. 

Story City, Iowa, Aug. 20, 188). 

{A great many complaints have been made of 
queens flying away. Always open the cage before 
a window, unless you are introducing her. Inin- | 
troducing, open it so she shall step out directly | 
among the bees. We never have them fly in our | 
apiary. Clipping the wings has been dropped, be- 
cause it excites and worries a queen too much be- 
fore shipping, and, if done at any other time, many | 
would object to a clipped queen. } 








The queen you sent me has now a strong colony 
and is doing finely; I have about 20 of her daughters 
now laying. 

HOW OLD MUST A QUEEN BE TO LAY? 

I have been surprised with their precocity. Near- 
ly allof them are laying the sixth day after they 
leave the cell. Isthisthe rule with the imported | 
daughters? Though they are neither as large or 
light colored as my home-bred queens, they seem to 
be quite as prolific. 

I stillthink Iought to pay you for ‘‘comb”’ sent 
me, as, from the eggs it contained (laid on the way), 
I raised 13 queens, 3 days sooner than I could possi- 
bly have done had they come without comb. 

Ridgefield, Conn., July 17, ’80. S. W. STEVENS. 

|Your queen must be an exception, I think, friend 
S., as they usually lay when about 8 or 10 days old.] 





CARTOONS. 

In regard to the cartoons, I shall vote with both | 
hands to have them continued. I think, possibly, 
the reason why some call them silly is because they 
Picture too closely the careless and silly way in ' 


| know of. 
| lose their queens in introducing, but should I under- 
| take to make good such 


| honey in the fall. 


which very many bee keepers take oare of their 
bees. For me, it’s real fun to look at them, and 
read them. The question is asked, “Which kind of 
a bee-keeper do you intend to be?’’ For me, if lever 
am a bee-keeper at all, I mean to be one of the best. 
Bellowsfalls, Vt., Aug. 15, 1880. A. P. FLETCHER. 


QUEENS LOST IN INTRODUCING. 

I received the queen you sent me, but lost her in 
introducing, and I wrote you word all about it, but 
have not heard from you, and conclude you did not 
get the letter; soI send you this card. Please Iet 
me know at once, and oblige A.S. SHELTON. 

Russellville, Ky., July 29, 1880. 

[Why, friend S., there was nothing to write that I 
Iam very sorry, indeed, for those who 





losses, I am afraid my 
friends would really have some grounds for saying I 


| was going crazy over the idea of trying to please 


every body. Am I not right about it?] 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, ETC. 

I have been trying some more experiments on 
natural queen cells, with one imported queen, and 
one home-bred. After a queen gets the notion of 
laying in the cups, you will be troubled to keep her 


| from raising queens in the hive. The two stocks 


mentioned furnish cells enough to keep 35 nuclei 
supplied as fast as their queens mate and get to lay- 
ing. I have seen about 20 cases of dual queens this 
season, and I think I know the cause. 

Woodbury, Conn., July 29, 1880. H. L. JEFFREY. 
HOW SOME OF THE IMAGINARY TROUBLES TURN OUT. 

My imported queen that I wrote to you about this 
spring, lam glad to report, is allright. The young 


| black bees were in the hive without a doubt, but 
| how they got there is still a mystery to me. 


CHAS. BOWLES. 
Hillsboro, Highland Co., O., July 27, 1880. 


SWARMS GOING BACK TO THE OLD HIVE. 

My bees have swarmed out of my frame hive, and 
I attempted two or three times to put them into a 
new one, but instead the cluster goes back to the old 
hive, and hangs on underneath, and is commencing 
to make comb. A. 1. WRIGHT. 

Lakefield, Ont., Can., July 19, 1880, 

[Your queen was probably unable to fly, and after 
hopping about in the grass, crawled up under the 
hive. The bees, missing her, came back to where 
they left her last, and clustered around her. To 
avoid such mishaps, I would have no vacant space 
under the hives. } 


AN A BC SCHOLAR’S FIRST YEAR. 

T bought 2 stands of bees on the 16th of June, 1879, 
for which I paid $18.50. They gave 117 lbs. of box 
I took good care of them, and 
don’t think I lost 100 bees. I commenced feeding 
them syrup of coffee A sugar, the Ist of March and 
they commenced swarming on the 2d of May. Du- 
ring May, they swarmed 4 times. ‘T'wo came off the 
fore part of June, and went to the woods, leaving 6 
stands. These are doing well. One stand appears 
to produce 4 drones. Can that be prevented? 

Ada, O., July 28, 1880. Jos. KINNEAR, 

{You did well, my friend, except in letting 2 
swarms go off to the woods, after you had built them 
up so nicely by feeding. To be sure, the drones can 
be helped. Use fdn., and don’t let them have combs 
that they can rear drones in.] 
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HARDENING PLASTER DIPPING PLATES. 

I would say to you, dissolve alum in the water 
with which you wet up your plaster for dipping 
plates, to harden them. Lewis T. COLBY. 

Enfield Centre, N. H., July 5, 1880. 

(Thanks; but I fear the hot water would dissolve 
the alum, friend C.] 


WHERE DID THE EGG COME FROM? 

I cut a bee-tree this season and killed the queen. 
I brought the bees home and hived them on fdn. 
They started some 36 queen cells, in one of which I 
found anegg. I did not want to wait to see if it 
would makeaqueen. Isn’t it a little mysterious 
where they got it? C. G. KNOWLES. 

Portland, Meigs Co., O., July 16, 1880. 

{If you had let the egg hatch friend K. and it had 
produced a queen, it would have been pretty strong 
evidence that bees carry eggs from one hive to an- 
other. If the egg was laid in the cell by a fertile 
worker, it would be nothing very mysterious, or un- 
usual.] 


Iam well pleased with GLEANINGS. I could get 
you subscribers, but it would “cut my own nose off,”” 
for I ean sell all the honey I can raise with my bees 
here at home. GLEANINGS would waken people up, 
so more honey would be produced, and spoil my trade: 
that is, if they would learn as much as I have from 
it. My bees are doing well. All that I regret is that 


! 
! 


HOW BEES SURVIVED THE FLOOD; A SUGGESTION. 

If they had as heavy floods in Noah’s time, as we 
had the other day, it might account for the bees be- 
ing saved in the Ark; as I saw a log gum, bench, 
bees, and all, floating down the Patapsco as comfor- 


_tably as if they “remembered” the old 40 days’ tlood, 


and were prepared for another. F. DELLA TORRE. 
Reisterstown, Baltimore Co., Md., June 2, 1880. 





A NEW BEE DISEASE, ‘““EMPTY CELLS.”’ 

I have taken from 4 hives about 300 lbs. of comb 
honey this season. Don’t that do pretty well? But 
it is so dry now (we have had no rain for about & 
weeks) that I am feeding the same honey which they 
gave me. Is that not fair? A great many bees are 
starving out and leaving their hives. I was called 
yesterday to two different places to assist in re-hiv- 
ing their bees, and to tell them, if I could, why they 
left their homes. One party thought there must be 
something in the hive; and, sure enough, in that, as 
in the other, I found empty cells. T. KR. TURNHAAM. 

Rockport, Ind., Aug. 23, 1880. 





LAZY BEES, AND HOW TO PUT THEM TO WORK. 

I have a colony of blacks in an American hive, 
that is very strong. It has not given any swarm 
this season, and keeps the front of the hive nearly 
covered with idlers. Smoking don’t put them to 
work. If you think it will pay me to make an artifi- 


| cial swarm from them, by moving the old hive and 


I did not know sooner that you were printing GLEAN- | 


INGS. JOHN 38. Kina. 

San Jose, Santa Clara Co., Cal., July 12, 1880. 

{{ don’t believe your philosophy is very good, 
friend K. I believe it is generally admitted that those 
who give all the information they possess the most 
willingly and freely are the ones who prosper, while 


those who take pains to keep their neighbors in the | 


” 


dark are the ones who have-——perhaps “bad luck 
will be as good a name as any for it.] 





THE SWARMING BOX AND HOW TO USE IT. 

We have 78 swarms, but you might put the swarm- 
ing box onthe Growlery list, as we didnot know how 
to useit. HARRISON WOODFORD. 

Waterford, Erie Co., Pa., July 10, 1880. 

[Why, friend H., I did not know any directions 
were needed. Hold it right among the clustered 
or clustering bees, and they will crawl right into 
those holes as if it were a hive. Did you try it in 
that way?] ; 

Last July, I had 50 hives, and this spring came out 
with 1%; do you think that comes under the head of 
Blasted Hopes? L. W. WINANS. 

Merricksville, Delaware Co., N. Y., July 13, 1880. 

{I fear it does pretty nearly, friend W.] 











QUEENS REARED LATE IN THE FALL. 
I invested in several queens in October and No- 
vember last year and the year before; and, without 
a single exception, they were worthless, or so nearly 


so that I never want any more late queens. 
C. G. KNOWLES. 
Portland, Meigs Co., O., July 3, 1889. 


giving them a new hive with comb, ete.. send me a 
dollar queen for that purpose. The progeny of the 
7 queens received from you this season are as per- 
fectly marked as those from a tested queen re- 
ceived from you last season. We have had very 
few swarms in this section this season. 
H. B. THOMPSON. 

Curwensville, Clearfield Co., Pa., July 13, 1880. 

I made one new swarm from two colonies. They 
had got very lazy, and laid out until yesterday, when 


| [moved the two hives and put one of the Simplici- 


(The idea you suggest has been advanced before, | 
| ery two or three days? 


friend K., but for several seasons, I have kept and 
tried the very last we raised on purpose to test the 
matter, and have found no difference that I could 
see. Those I tried, however, had their colonies kept 
wp to an unusual vigor, by feeding them with flour 
candy. Queens reared in cool weather, in either 
spring or fall, and not in strong nuclei which are 
fed so as to get the same results as from a natural 
flow of honey, will be likely to be inferior.] 


ties instead, with two frames of brood, and got the 
remaining bees in it, and am going to give them the 
queen I get. Is that right or not? AB. HOWER. 

Logansport, Ind., July 13, 1880. 

[Exactly right, I should say, friend H., and your 
letter answers the question in the letter just before 
yours, as well as I could answer it; for I know of no 
better way of making bees work, when they have 
got a habit of loafing on the outside of the hive, 
while other stocks are at work.] 





YOUNG QUEENS GETTING FAST IN A CELL. 

A young queen, 2 days old, in a strong nucleus, 
was found dead in a worker cell, being as far in as 
she could get, head foremost. The queen was 
strong and active, and the nucleus in good condi- 
tion. TI never heard or read of such a case before. 

Shawneetown, fil., July 23, 1880. C. SHERRICK. 

{I don’t know any remedy, friend 8., unless we 
have cells filled with honey in such plenty that 
young queens will not have to crawl in so far after 
it.] Seat pa 

Does it injure bees to examine them often, say ev- 





[No; on the contrary, it does them good, if proper- 
ly and carefully handled. ] 

Ought there to be a cloth of any kind between the 
lower and upper frames in a two story hive? [No.} 

Should there be a cloth on top of the upper frames? 

Bastrop, La., July 5, ’80. JAMES BUSSEY. 

{Yes; bees should never, under any circumstances, 
be permitted to get up against the cover. ]} 
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Cur Homes. 


Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth.—MA7T. v. 5. 
©} INCE these home papers were started, I 
Sy haye received many excellent books, 
from friends almost all over the world, 
and I have often felt sad when I looked at 
them, to think it is almost beyond possibility 
that I should ever read them all. Some that 
have been received during hurried seasons 
have been laid aside until some more con- 


venient time, until I have actually forgot- | 


ton from whom they came. Others have 
been read part way through, and then drop- 
ped. Please do not think me careless or un- 
grateful, dear friends, for it is not that, but 
only that my life will not cover so much. 
At many seasons, it is all my brains will 
bear, to read all of your letters, and were it 
not for the intervals I get in the open air, 
out among the honey plants, away from 
everybody, I fear I should not be able to do 
this. I mention this, that you may not think 
me purposely careless or ungrateful. I al- 
Ways, at least, give every book a hasty re- 
view, and many of them have been of more 
value to me than you are perhaps aware. 

A kind friend in England has just sent me 
a work entitled ‘‘From Death Unto Life,” 
with the request, if I think proper, that I 
would read portions of it at our noon-day 
service. I have done so; and one simple lit- 


tle story contained therein, I wish to give | 


you here. It is as follows: 


One morning, while we were sitting at breakfast, 
I heard some one walking about in the hall witha 
heavy step, Saying, ‘Praise the Lord! praise the 
Lord!’ On opening the door, I beheld a happy- 
looking little man, in a black Quaker-cut coat, which 


it was very evident had not been made for him, but | 


for some much larger body. 
said, ‘‘who are you?” 

“Tam Billy Bray,” he replied, looking steadily at 
me with his twinkling eyes; ‘tand be you the 
passon?”’ 

“Yes, Iam.”’ 

“Thank the Lord! 

“Yes, thank God.” 

** And the missus inside 
room), **be she converted ? 

* Yes, she is.”’ 

“Thank the dear Lord!”’ he said, moving forward. 

I made way for him, and he came stepping into 
the room; then making a profound bow to the said 
*“missus,”’ he asked, **Be there any maidens (ser- 
vants)?”" 

* Yes, there are three in the kitchen.” 

* Be they converted too?” 

I was able to answer in the affirmative; and as I 
pointed towards the kitchen door when I mentioned 
it, he made off in that direction, and soon we heard 
them all shouting and praising God together. When 
we went in, there was Billy Bray, very joyful, 
singing, 


“Well, my friend,” I 


Converted, are ye ?”’ 


” 


_ (pointing to the dining- 


‘Canaan is a happy place; 
lam bound for the land of Canaan. *’ 


We then returned to the dining-room with our 
strange guest, when he suddenly caught me up in 
his arms and carried me round the room. I was so 
taken by surprise, that it was as much as I could do 
to keep myself in an upright position, till he had ac- 
complished the circuit. Then he set me in my 
chair, and rolling on the ground for joy, said that he 
“was as happy as he could live.” 
formance was at an end, he rose up with a face that 
denoted the fact, for it was beaming allover. Iin- 
vited him to take some breakfast with us, to which 
he assented with thanks. He chose bread and milk, 
for he said, ‘I am only a child.” 

I asked him to be seated, and gave him a chair; 


When this per- | 


| but he preferred walking about, and went on talk- 
|ingallthe time. Hetold us that twenty years ago, 
| as he was walking over this very hill on which my 
, church and house were built (it was a barren old 

place then), the Lord said to him, “I will give thee 

all that dwell in this monntain.’’ Immediately he 
| fell down on his knees and thanked the Lord, and 
then ran to the nearest cottage. There he talked 
and prayed with the people, and was enabled to 
bring them to Christ; then he went to the next cot- 
tage, and got the same blessing; and then to a third, 
where he was equally successful. Then he told 
“Father” that there were only three “housen” in 
this mountain, and prayed that more might be built. 
That prayer remained with bim, and he never 
ceased to make it for years. The neighbours, who 
heard his prayer from time to time, wondered why 
he should ask for *“*housen”’ to be built in such an 
* ungain”’ place. 

At last. after sixteen years, he received a letter 
from his brother James, to say that they were hack- 
ing up the ‘‘croft’’ to plant trees, and that they 
were going to build achurch on the hill. He was 
“tine and glad.”’ and praised the Lord. Again he 
did so, when his brother wrote to say there was a 
vicarage to be built on the same bill, and a school- 
room also. He was almost beside himself with joy 
and thankfulness for all this. 

In the year 1848, when the church was completed 
and opened, he came ona visit to Baldhu, and was 
greatly surprised to see what achange had taken 
place. There was a beautiful church, a parsonage, 
with a flourishing garden, and also a schoolroom, 
with a large plantation and fields round them. He 
was quite **’mazed,” for he never thought that the 
old hill could be made so grand as that! However, 
when he went to the service in the church, his joy 
was over; he came out “checkfallen,’” and quite 
disappointed. He told *“*Father”’ that that was 
nothing but an ‘‘old Pusey’’ He had got there, and 
that he was no good. While he was praying that af- 
ternoon, “Father’’ gave him to understand that he 
had no business there yet, and that he had come too 
soon, and without permission. So he went back to 
his place at once, near Bodmin, and continued to 
pray for the hill. 

After three years his brother James wrote again: 
and this time it was to tell him that the parson and 
all his family were converted, and that there was a 
great revival at the church. Now poor Billy was 
most eager to come and see this for himself, but he 
obtained no permission, though he asked and looked 
for it every day for more than three months. 

At last, one wintry and frosty night in January, 
about half-past eleven o’clock, just as he was get- 
ting into bed, “ Father’ told him he might goto 
Baldhu. He was so overjoyed, that he did not wait 
till the morning, but immediately “put up’”’ his 
clothes again, ‘hitched in”’ the donkey, and set out 
in his slow-going little cart. He came along singing 
all the way, nearly thirty miles, and arrived early in 
the morning. Having put up his donkey in my sta- 
ble, he came into the house, and presented himself, 
as I have already stated, in the hall, praising God. 

We were a long time over breakfast that morning, 
for the happy man went on from one thing to an- 
other, “telling of the Lord,” as he called it, assuring 
us again and again that he was “fine and glad, and 
very happy ’’—indeed, he looked so. He said there 
was one thing more he must tell us; it was this— 
| that he had a * preaching-house” (what we should 
now call a mission-room), which he had built years 
ago. He had often prayed there for ‘this old 
mountain,”’ and now he should dearly love to see me 
in the pulpit of that place, and said that he would 
let me have it for my work. He went on to say that 
he had built it by prayer and faith, as **Father’”’ 
sent him help, and that he and another man had 
built it with their own hands. One day he was sbort 
of money to buy timber to finish the roof; his mate 
said it would take two pounds’ worth; so he asked 
the Lord for this sum, and wondered why the money 
did not come, for he felt sure that he was to have it. 
A farmer happened to look in the next morning, and 
Billy thought he had come with the money, but he 
merely asked them what they were doing, and then 
took his departure, without giving them help. All 
that day they waited in expectation, and went home 
in the evening without having done any work. The 
next morning the same farmer appeared again, and 
said, ** What do you want two pounds for?” *Oh,” 
said Billy, *‘ you are come, are you?) We want that 
| money for the roof yonder.’ The farmer then went 


on to say, ** Two days ago it came to my mind to 
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give two pounds for the preaching house, but as I 
was coming down the hill on yesterday morning, 
something said to me, ‘If you give one pound it 
will be handsome;’ then I thought I would give only 
half asovereign; and then that I would give noth- 
ing. Why should I? But the Lord laid it on my 
mind again last night that I must give you two 
pounds. There it is!’’ 

“Thank the Lord!”’ said Billy, and proceeded im- 
mediately to get the required timber. In answer to 
prayer he also obtained ‘‘reed”’ for thatching the 
roof, and by the same means timber for the forms 
and seats. 

It was all done in a humble manner, so that he did 
not dream of buying any pulpit; but one day, as he 
was passing along the road, he saw that they were 
going to have a sale at the *“*count house” of an old 
mine. He went in, and the first thing which met 
his eye wasastrong oak cupboard, with a cornice 
round the top. It struck him that it would make a 
grand pulpit, if only it was strong enough; on ex- 
amination, he found it all he could desire in this 
respect. He thought if he could take off the top 
and make a * plat’’ to stand upon, it would do “first- 
rate.” Hetold * Father’’ so, and wondered how he 
could get it. He asked astranger wh» was there, 
walking about, what he thought that old cupboard 
would go for? ‘Oh, for about five or six shillings,” 
was the reply. And while Billy was pondering how 
to “rise’’ six shillings, the same man came up and 
said, “* What do vou want that cupboard for, Billy?” 
He did not care to tell him, for he was thinking and 
praving about it. The man said, “There are six 
shillings for you; buy it, if you will.’’ Billy took 
the money, thanking the Lord, and impatiently wait- 
ed for the sale. No sooner was the cupboard put up, 
than he called out, ‘“* Here, maister, here’s six shil- 
lin’s for un,”’ and he put the money down on the ta- 
ble. “Six shillings bid,’ said the auctioneer-—* six 
shillings—thank you; seven shillings: any more for 
that good old cupboard? Seven shillings. Going — 
going—gone!”’ And it was knocked down to anoth- 
er man. 

Poor Billy was much disappointed and perplexed 
at this. and could not understand it at all. He 
looked about for the man who had given him the six 
shillings, but in vain—he was not there. The auc- 
tioneer told him to take up his money out of the 
way. He complied, but did not know what to do 
withit. He went over a hedge into a field bv him- 
self, and told “ Father” about it; but it was all clear 
— Father’ was not angry about anything. He re- 
mained there an hour, and then went homewards. 

As he was going along, much troubled in his mind 
as to this experience (for he still felt so sure he was 
to have that cupboard for a pulpit), he came upon a 
cart standing outside a public-house, with the very 
cupboard upon it, and some men were measuring it 
with afootrule. As he came up, he heard them 
say, *‘Itis too large to goin at the door or the win- 
dow either.” The publican who had bought it said, 
**T wish I had not bid for the old thing at all; it is 
too good to ‘scat’ up for firewood.’ At that instant 
it came to Billy’s mind to say, ** Here, I'll give you 
six shillings for un.” “Very well,’ said the man, 
taking the money; “you can have him.” Then 
Billv began to praise the Lord, and went on to say, 
“*Father’ as good as told me that I was to have 
that cupboard, and He knew I could not carry him 
home on my back, so He has found a horse and cart 
forme. Bless the Lord!’’ Promising to bring it 


back very soon, he led the horse down the hill, and | 
put the old cupboard into the preaching-house. | 


“There it is!’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘and a fine pulpit he 
does make, sure enough! Now,” said Billy. “I 
want to see thee in it. When will you come?” I 
could not fix for that day, or the next, but made ar- 
rangements to conduct a series of services the next 
week, and promised to have them in that place. 
One of the points that impressed me in the 
above was Billy's constant attitude of heart 
toward God. You will remember what I said 
about this last month. If I get a correct 
idea of his life, it was one of humble thank- 
fulness and confidence all the day long. 
‘**Praise the Lord.”” Dear reader, how many 
hours in the day, can you truthfully say the 
same in your heart? When we look cross, 
or are in a complaining attitude, or are dis- 
satisfied, or despondent, are we not getting 
out of the humble and meek frame of mind 


that would be most fitting and consistent in 
man toward his creator? 

Did you ever notice a mother while trying 
to pacify a spoiled and ungrateful child? 
How she would, with much patience, first 

et one article of food and then another, tak- 
ing all the pains possible to fix and season it 
just according to the child’s taste? Suppose 
now, as soon as it is presented, the child, 
with expressions of rage, dashes the plate 
and spoon away from him, and with screams 
declares that it is not what he wanted at all, 
and that he will not have it. Perhaps he has 
spattered and soiled his clothes, and may be 
his mother’s dress, but what does he care? 
His attitude is certainly not suggestive of 
meekness, is it? And would it not be a sad 
thing ifsuch as he should ‘‘inherit the earth?” 
Has his behavior not a good deal that is hu- 
man in it? even though we feel, for the time, 
as if it would be soothing to our feelings to 
see the mother carry him away and give him 
such a spanking as to take the “ugly”? com- 
pletely out of him, and make it give way toa 
proper and respectful attitude. I do not 
mean to say that whipping alone will do it, 
for it most assuredly will not, if administer- 
ed by one with the same unbroken and un- 
grateful spirit as his own. but I have drawn 
the picture to illustrate what the opposite of 
meekness is in the human heart. The 
young men who frequent our saloons, and 
whom I meet in our jails almost —v Sun- 
day afternoon, are children such as I have 
pictured, after they have grownup. How 
widely does the spirit and disposition differ 
from that exhibited by our friend Billy, when 
his longed for “cupboard” almost within his 
reach, and directly in answer to prayer too, 
was suddenly snatched away from him, by 
one who wanted it'for a barroom? It seems 
he did not doubt the ‘**Father,”’ but he was a 
little surprised and perhaps somewhat dis- 
appointed. He had faith and sense enough 
to climb over the hedge and go off by him- 
selfe, just exactly the proper thing to do, and 
ask God all about it. God was not displeas- 
ed about anything. How quickly one whois 
acquainted with him in prayer can tell that. 
Ife could not see where he had been in any 
way remiss, and God had really given him 
the ‘“‘six shillings’. To be sure, it was all 
right. It must beallright. Therefore it was 
the most sensible thing in the world, to go 
along home singing ‘‘Praise the Lord,” as 
usual. Now different is this, from the dis- 
position to complain and be vexed with the 
weather, or with the way in which things 
turn out in this world. Meekness indicates 
trust and faith in God. 

Let me caution you again, my friends, that 
meekness does not, by any means, mean an 
idle life. You are to havea faith that pre- 
cludes the possibility of supposing that 
things ever happen in this world, but rather 
supposes that God is constantly managing 
them for your own good, when you will let 
‘himdoso. If you get into the attitude of 
ithe child at the table, he cannot manage 
'them for your own good, for you will not ac- 

cept of such things as are offered. If you 
| sit still, in one sense, God stops too; if you 
| are active and full of energy, so is hein your 
‘behalf; or at least so it would appear to you. 
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Are youmeek? Perhaps you think you are. 
Somebody wrote afew days ago, commend- 
ing my meekness. 


I knew it was an‘‘awful | 


big’ mistake, and T presume some of the. 


clerks who were obliged to read the letter 
thought so too, for from their comments I 
judged they considered it the best ‘\joke” of 
the season. 


A little incident that I noticed from the 
window where Lam writing will illustrate 
where we lack meekness. A good friend of 
mine draws merchandise up town, with a 
stout wagon and a span of mules. Ilis wa- 
gon was carefully backed up to a car, and he 


was rolling heavy boxes from the floor of the | 


car to the floor of his wagon. The mules 
have a way of slowly hitching along a little 
sometimes; I presume they have learned it 


instinctively, that a fitting time and a fitting 
occasion are very important things, with al- 
most any of us. I am ashamed to say, it is 
much so with myself. If one of my hands 
were to speak to me in a friendly way, in re- 
gard to my way of fretting and scolding, at 
sometime when I am feeling pleasant, I 
should of course take it all quietly, and very 
likely thank him, even if he should overdo 
the matter, and accuse me of some things of 
which Iam innocent. I am very meek at 
times, and then at times I amnot. Any- 
body can be good when they feel like it, but 
it is the real heroes (and heroines) who can 
be meek when they feel like tearing things 
to pieces. Do you know what the Bible says 


| about him that is able to rule himself? I 


just to vary the monotony of standing so | 


much while waiting for their loads. Well, 
our friend was getting an unusually heavy 
box into the wagon, and the mules commenc- 
ed to move along a little. He yelled out to 
them to ‘‘whoa,” but they still edged along. 
One foot was on the car. and the other on 
the wagon bed, and the great, heavy box was 
at the most critical point. His feet were 
growing more and more unpleasantly remote 
from each other, and the box was nearly off 
at both ends. In spite of his angry calls to 


of going to his assistance, box and man were 
both down in the mud, just because 
the poor dumb brutes took a notion to go 
ahead regardless of orders. Our friend was 


wonder how many there are of you, whose 
eyes are on these pages, who will bear rebuk- 
ing at all times, and under all circumstances. 
The worst trouble with me is, that I change 
my mind when temptation comes, like some 
of the boys who make such strong resolves 
not to drink any more. Albert used to say 
that he changed his mind, and concluded he 
would drink, was why he had his backsets. 
I succeed by watching and praying so as to 
keep ina spirit of meekness for several days 


_and perhaps weeks, but finally, when a strong 


up in a moment, and with rage in his face, | 


climbed into the back end of the wagon and 
grasped hold of the lines. When I explain 
that he had recently signed the we 
pledge, and had also attended pretty regular- 
ly anew chureh recently started, you ma 

imagine somewhat the solicitude with which 
I watched the transaction. 
animals a jerk that must have made them re- 
pent if they ever do repent of disobedience, 
he seemed to look about to see how many 
would hear, should he give way to the storm 
of anger that seemed to have possession of 
him, and use the words that Satan, no doubt. 
was trying to persuade him to use. The 


team with a loud string of oaths. 
frail humanity! In spite of good resolutions 
he had made, andthe good sermons he had 
heard, he gave way to evil impulses. I do 
not mean to censure too severely, for I trust 
God has forgiven it all, ere this. 
his offense, although a grave one, I can but 
feel is no worse in God’s sight, than is mine 
when I allow my voice to get into that high 
tone that it sametimes takes when I get to 
scolding here about my work. Perhaps my 
attitude and the tones of my voice are as of- 
fensive to those about me, as were his words 
to myself. I knew it was my duty to talk 
with him about his bad example, set. before 
his own and other boys in the street, but I 
knew very well it was not the time to do it 
then. At some other time, when he was not 


busy, and was feeling pleasant, he would 
acknowledge he was wrong, and would give 
me a promise that would in all probability 
be kept, to try hard not to swear, whether | to listen to it. 
anybody was around to hear or not. 


Ag rave 7 i 
Ashe gave the | come back sometime. and what then? 


temptation comes, Satan persuades me that 


the mules, and before I could scarcely think itis right to talk loud and “decided,” and 


that my business would all be run away with, 
if [did not get vehement, and let people 
know ‘‘what’s what.” I hold to this opinion 
for several hours at a time, and I do not 
know but I could hold out in justifying my- 
self for several days or longer, were it not 
for the noon-day service, and our famil 

prayers at home. These “institutions” 
cramp and fetter one most inconveniently, 
at such times, and there is no getting around 
them. I have more than once meditated 
skipping them, but then I should have to 
Satan 
would recommend in precipitate haste, if 
I even hesitate, or cast a look of recogni- 
tion toward him, to skip them forever, and 
live as other people do, and give up trying 
to be a saint, when I make such hard 
work of it. Old memories of skeptical days 


-— troop back, and se for a time to be trying 
coast seemed pretty clear and he berated his | troop back, and seem for a time to be trying 
Alas, | 


to test the strength of the growth of the new 
life. The struggle is not what it used to be, 
for the dear Savior’s presence seems all 
around, and with joy and thanksgiving, I 


| feel ready to exclaim with the psalmist,— 


Poor C.! | 


I will love thee, O Lord, my strength. The Lord is 
my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer; my 
God, my strength, in whom I will trust: my buckler, 
and the horn of my salvation, and my high tower. I 
will call upon the Lord, who is worthy to be praised: 
so shall I besaved from mine enemies. The sorrows 
of death compassed me, and the floods of ungodly 
men made me afraid. The sorrows of hell compass- 
ed me about: the snares of death prevented me. In 
my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto 
my God: he heard my voice out of his temple, and 


| my ery came before him, even into his ears. 


Some of you may say, it is impossible for 
one to be even-tempered, always alike; in 
spite of all we can do, we shall have our 
pleasant moods, and our unpleasant ones ; 
and if anybody has anything to say to us, he 
must take us when we are in a proper mood 
There may be some truth in 


I felt! this, but it seems a rather sad thought, that 
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we must be at the mercy or caprice, I might 
say, of the hour, or of the circumstances that 
surround us. It is a sadder thought still, for | 
me to think that I am always to remain thus 
and that there is to be no improvement. In| 
our better moments we are sorry for these | 
moods, and lament that they will get the bet- | 
ter of us ; but how many of us are there who, | 
when angry, recognize the fact, and feel sor- 
ry that such is the case? Did you ever | 
know any one who had the honesty and the | 
good sense to admit he was angry when such 
was really the case, and who had the heroism | 
to battle manfully against it? About a year 
ago I got to thinking of these things, and, | 
recognizing how much I spoiled my influence 
with those around me, to whom I was anx-| 
ious at least to set a good example, I con- 
trived a plan of curing myself of my fretful, 
ent fo oy | ways. I always knew after- 
ward when I had been in a wrong mood, and | 
I had oe at so many times for it, that I 
feltapologies were rather losing their weight. 
I wrote my favorite text on the blackboard,— 

It is not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts. 

The text answered the purpose for a while, | 
but I finally forgot it, or else looked up at it | 
and concluded it would not work every- 
where, and that it was my duty to scold. 
You see, Satan had me in his power so far, 
for the time being, that my ordinary good 
judgment had deserted me. There was one 
thing that always told me when I was wrong, 
and that was, that I was unhappy. I am 
usually happy and cheerful, even when I am 
called upon to bear trials, providing I do 
bear them and not get vexed. In my cool 
and meek moments I formed resolutions ; 
but, under the weight of cares and perplexi- 
ties, I got cross, and decided that my resolu- | 
tions were not good, or could not be carried 
out. I believe I am pretty good at keeping 
a promise given anybody else, but I do not 
seem good at keeping promises made to my- | 
self. Many a man resolves to stop drink- 
ing; but, as I told you, under the pressure | 
of temptation, he changes his mind and de- | 
cides not to stop just yet. If he stands up. 
in a = gathering of his friends and 
neighbors, and makes a promise, or signs a 
pledge, as he would sign a note, he keeps | 
that promise, because he has publicly com- 
mitted himself. I determined to publicly 
commit myself, and then, out of respect to | 
this promise, I should be under bonds, as it 
were, not to scold. I had a talk with my 
clerks one evening as we closed the day’s la- 
bors, and told them I wished to get intoa 
habit of attending to all my duties without 
scolding or getting cross, and, producing a 
little eall-bell I had purchased, I begged 
them to call me to order by touching the bell 
whenever I got to talking loudly or vehe- 
mently, and that I would promise to stop 
and remain silent, if I could do no more, un- 
til IT was able to resume my duties in an or- 
dinary and cheerful tone. No matter what 
the nature of the business, or what the cir- 
cumstances, I wished to be helped to rule 
myself. 

Suppose I should be called to order when | 
I was in order. That was just what I de-| 
sired ; in fact, I wished to be tested in every | 


way possible, to see if I could be so far 
thrown off my guard, after this public com- 
mittal, as it were,as to be unable to pre- 
serve a meek and humble frame of mind. 
One who can not be upset by any amount of 
provocation is worth his weight in gold al- 
most anywhere in this world, other things 
being equal, of course. The only thing I 
feared was that I might some time be allow- 
ed to go on until I should be so angry I would 
utterly disregard the sound of the bell, and 
throw off all restraint and give up trying. I 
did not fear this very much, however, for no 
such thing had ever happened since I had 
accepted my Savior as my guide. 

Did my project succeed? It was never 
tried, because no one could be found who 
would accept the task of taking the bell in 
charge. If you reflect a little, you will see 
that it was a rather sacred task to undertake. 
I presume there are many who will think 
the idea ridiculous, of placing one’s self un- 
der a guardian, and thereby confessing that 
he is unable to take care of himself. 

And whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.-- MATT. xx. 27. 

I have several times been taken to task by 
kind friends because I speak of having so 
many temptations. There is one class of 
you who say that, if [ had accepted Christ 
and was fully converted, it would be all 
veace, and Satan would not trouble me thus. 

Vhile there is an element of truth in the 
position taken by these friends, I would sug- 
gest that there can not very well be peace at 
all times, to those who are going to war. 
Jesus once said he came not to bring peace, 


| but a sword. Can you go with me this min- 


ute, my sister or brother, into the saloons of 
our town, and remonstrate with them upon 
their sinful ways, and not have your peace 
disturbed in the least? A good friend of 
mine, and one who is a minister, once sug- 
gested that if I should conquer all of these 
temptations and have no more battles to 
fight, I might get proud and uncharitable to 
the rest of stumbling humanity; whereas, as 
it now stands, the consciousness of my _ be- 
ing a sinner too, kept me from holding my 
head very high, and helped me when kneel- 
ing upon the stone tloor in our jail, to say 
with a real and intense earnestness, ‘God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.”’ Paul hada thorn 
in the flesh, and often prayed to have it re- 
moved, but God thought best to give him 
grace to bear it, and let it remain. Paul 
was happy in spite of it; yea, happier per- 
haps after his struggles to conquer it, than 
he would have been otherwise. 
Come near me, O my Savior, 
Thy tenderness reveal; 
Oh, let me know thy sympathy 
Which thou for me dost feel; 
I need thee every moiment; 
Thine absence brings dismay 
But when the tempter hurls his darts, 
*Twere death with thee away. 





—_—— — —_—— — ———$—$—$—— $s. 

WE omitted to call attention to friend Dadant’s 
advertisement last month. offering Cyprian queens, 
imported direct, for only $10.00 each. It seems the 
prices are to come down still more, for friend Jones 
has just written the following: 

I have received some of the queens, and there will be weekly 
arrivals after this. You may quote the Cyprian ay Holy Lay “td 


queens at from $7.00 to 312.00. A. Jouw™ 
Beeton, Ont., Canada, Aug. 24, 1880, 
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COMBINED SHIPPING AND INTRODU-| 
CING CAGE, 





the best suecess in introducing queens, 
with the introducing cage for cold 
rr shown in the A BC. To have two 
sages however, one for introducing and one 
ia shipping, is rather too much machinery, 
and so our friend McCord has devised the 
cage shown below: 


ct REMARKED some time ago, that we had 





D. A. MC CORD’S QUEEN CAGE, 

Ilere is what he says of it: 

I send you a queen to-day, by mail, in one of my 
new cages. It is my own getting up, and I claim all 
the credit for it. How do you like it? 

The cage has proved a perfect success as far as I 


have triedit. It is beyond doubt the best way to 
introduce, and I think as strong as can be made for 
the weight. D. A. MCCORD, 

Oxford, Butler Co., O., July 8, 1880. 

The wire cloth cage is but little different | 
from the usual ones, only that it is a tlatten- 
ed, instead of around cylinder. Oneendcon- 
tains candy, and the other a sponge; but I 
should prefer a bottle to the sponge, as it so 
soon loses its water by evaporation. For | 
shipment, the cage is set in a block of wood, 
and the cover screwed on. The wood block | 
is made by ploughing a groove ina long stick, 
screwing on a strip for covers, sawing them, 
and covering the ends by tacking on tin. 
The outer case, of course, is only for ship- 


ment; when used in the apiary, and espec- | 2 


ially for introducing, it is laid aside. The | 
queen is rather safer, right down in the midst 
of the brood, than on top of the frames, and 
this wire cage can easily be put down be- 
tween the combs. I believe the Peet intro- 
ducing cage, made by friend Nellis, is meet- 
ing with very good success, and we would be | 

very glad of reports from those who have 


used them. 
> 06° e—__— 


THE sO CALLED “FARIS Fou NDATION 
MACHINE.” 


oo generally who subscribe for 
t) y GLEANINGS would be pleased to see that “hon- 
or is allowed, to whom honor is due,”’ with re- 
gard tothe above named machines. By referring to 
page 109, March No. of GLEANINGS, it will be readily | 
uscertained that the original inventor is Oliver Fos- 
ter, of Mt. Vernon, la. This gentleman has experi- 
mented considerably with various machines of the 
kind since 1878. It really seems that Faris copied 


Foster’s machine in every particular. And you, on | 
page 312, July No., in illustrating, and describing the 
machine, ete., copied his remarks nearly ** verbatim.” 
True, friend Foster said nothing about a dipping | 








boiler, for he seemed to have been trying to ‘boil 


| down” his letter; but the machine is essentially the 


same. Strange that friend Foster has said nothing 
about it! But I suppose he considers the circum- 
stances to be nudum pactum. For my part, I think 
that friend Root must have forgotton all about it; 
for, after looking closely at Novice’s clear, open 
face, with Blue Eyes on his knee, one could not bring 
himself to believe otherwise. But then, just ima- 
gine how friend Foster must feel, after losing his 
home, and some other party credited with the in- 
vention of a machine, contrived by himself. Chari- 
ty, friend Root, charity. CnaAs. 8S. LARKIN, 

Roseland, La., Aug. 20, 1880. 

Many thanks, my friend, for your kind 
chiding. I own up, that I did not know 
friend Foster had so clearly described the 
Faris machine, although I remembered, 
when friend Faris brought it here, that 
some one had pretty nearly described it. It 
does certainly look now, as if he simply 
copied his machine after the description on 
page 109, March No.; but, on the other hand, 
Faris did make full size L. sheets, and Fos- 
ter did not; or, at least, he did not send me 
any. Friend Foster has acted nobly, in not 
saying a word, as you say. I can hardly de- 
cide, I confess, what is justly due all of you, 
for the invention came through so many. 
More improvements are coming, but I beg 
of you, dear friends, do not let any unkind 
feelings get in with it. Bear in mind it is 
far better to be wronged a little, than to get 
selfish, and not know it when you are wrong- 


ing somebody else. 





Dhe “Groilery.” 


“This de partment is to » be ke spt for the ber ne ft of ‘those who are 
dissatistied ; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ** talk 
right out. As a rule, we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid come too personal. 


| ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD TO THEM 


THAT LOVE GOD. 
Sf HAVE honey in the hives, honey in the packing 
if cases, honey in the shipping cases, and my 
neighbors say I have honey on the brain, but 
I don’t think that is the case, as I place it below 
that very necessary and useful organ. 

Friend Root, I want you to quit abusing our old 
friend Novice, by claiming that he has such a bad 
temper. My! but don’t he catch ‘goss’ on all 
sides, if he makes the least mistake? Iam of the 
opinion that if those who call Novice such hard 
names, charge him with dishonesty, and dream such 
unkind dreams about him, were striving half as 
hard to do right as Novice is, there would be less 
fault finding and more charity manifested than 
there is in some of their unkind letters. May God 
speed him in his efforts to benefit others, and may 
he never grow weary in well doing, is the prayer of 
your brother and friend. Wa. L. Kina. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Aug. 7, 1880. 

Thanks, friend K., but the bad temper 
won't hurt him a particle, or anybody else, 
if he only succeeds in keeping it perfec tly 
under control, and he has not had a bit more 
abuse than will be for his own good (proba- 


bly not more than he justly deserves), if he 


| constantly keeps before him the little text at 
| the head of this article. 
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I thank you for your kind words, friend 
k., the more just now, because I have a let- 
ter before me that has troubled me a long 
time; the letter has been answered, but I fear 
it was not answered in the ag wel spirit. I 
have been trying to show you that the spirit 
Christ taught would enable us to get ene 
pleasantly with almost anybody, or under 
any circumstances; but it seems as if there 
are those who have a cool way of saying un- 
kind things that are more exasperating, al- 
most, than direct blows; especially. when we 
have been trying hard to conciliate. By 
way of introduction, I would remark that L 
have often found it best to ask whatamount 
of money would make the matter satisfactory, 
before going into details, as it often trans- 


pires that the amount is only a trifle, and. 


eae eget J can be easily adjusted. I di- 
rected the clerks so to write to this brother; 
here is his reply: 

Your last is received, and so like you, too. You 
ask questions as of yore. If I should send you a bill 
for damage, you would doubt it, and be obliged to 
ask a lot of questions, and keep upa correspondence 
for another season or two. You know what you 
ought to do as wellasif a bill was made. I have 
never had anything from you that was as you repre- 


sented it; nota thing. GLEANINGS does very well, | 


but I have not had 12 Nos.; only 10. You ask wby I 
do not cut your acquaintance, ete. Ihave, you bet. 
You now say you never said «a pound of Italians and 
a queen would make a swarm in one year. Look in 
GLEANINGS and you will be obliged to acknowledge 
that you lie alittle, through mistake perhaps. Now 
it is not the loss of what I have been swindled out of, 
but the way it has been done. Take the pound of 
young Italian bees for an illustration. They were 


not Italians; there was not any queen with them; | 
I paid you $2.60 for them, and as far as you are con- | 
cerned it was a fraud, And this is a fair sample of | 


my deal with you, friend KR. Don’t call me friend 
M.,as lam not your friend and don’t wish to be. 


Preach less, and do as you agree, and you will do a. ; 
M. 


sight better I think. 


Below is the reply I directed to be sent him: | 


I beg pardon, ‘“‘friend M.”, but the subscription 
clerk says your subscription expired with March No. 
If it is a mistake please correct us. Your Aug. No. 
was certainly sent. If lostin the mails how could 
we make it good unless you told us of it? We send 
another. You seem to forget that you are one of 
a multitude so large that we cannot recall these 
things to mind only by hunting up back letters. If 
you decline telling us what will make the transac- 


tion you allude to satisfactory, I do not know how 


we can do anytbing further in the matter. 


I presume the most of you will say it was 
all right, but I do not feel quite satistied with 
it. Itis true he would not say what amount 
would make the transaction satisfactory, but 
he did say that he had paid out $2.60, and 
the goods were not as they should be. Com- 
plaints that queens are missing has been 
quite a source of trouble. With the queen 
cages, we have got over it, by having a clerk 
who makes it her especial business to look 
up every queen the last thing before she is 
mailed, corroborating and checking the man 
in the apiary. With a pound of bees, this is 
impossible, and we have no means of in- 
specting the queen, after the apiarist lets 
her in with the bees, as he always does the 
last thing. An imported queen was reported 
not with the bees last year, and to-day a 
$13.00 Holy-Land queen is reported not in 


the package. She is not in the hive she was 
taken out of, for they have queen cells start- 


ed, and our friend who received her said he 


looked the bees all through before he opened 
| the cage, and could not find her, and then, 
| to make sure. he let them out one by one on 
| a window, and no queen was among them. 
| Had he sent the cage back unopened, the 
/apiarist would have been responsible for her 
absence; but, after it was opened, the 
trouble lay between the one who put her up 
and the one who opened it. I should dislike 
to insist that either one was at fault, so the 
blame and loss will have to be mine. In the 
matter above, I do not know who is to 
blame ; but, if I am right, I have always, ev- 
er since I have been in the business, replaced 
every queen that could not be found. Our 
friend may be mistaken in pronouncing the 
pound of bees hybrids, as you know, from 
what has been said on the subject. He says 
the whole package cost him $2.60; I do not 
know whether this includes express charges 
or not, or whether he made any use of the 
bees or not, so he is willing to allow any- 
thing forthem. Itseems to me he might 
just say how much he thinks I should pay 
him, but, if he declines, I think I will send 
him the full amount, $2.60, and tell him if it 
is too much, to return what he thinks prop- 
er. In this way I can feel at peace with 
him, and everybody else, and should I ever 
meet him I can put out my hand to him 
without coloring unpleasantly, at the memo- 
ry of the transaction, and I can also preserve 
that spirit of meekness I have talked to you 
‘about in the Home Papers, and, like our 
| friend Billy Bray, keep on singing ‘ Praise 
the Lord, praise the Lord.” 


Contentions. 


Notices of Conventions, condensed so as to occupy 
not Over two lines, will be inserted free of charge. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





a TIMB AND PLACE OF MEETING. 
| 1880, 
| Sept. 2..Southern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, at the residence of B. Salisbury, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Special meeting. 
Sept. 14, 15.-— District Convention, composed of 
Northwestern states, at Chicago, IIL. 
Sept. 14-17. — Bee-Keepers’ Convention, in  con- 
nection with Industrial Exhibition at Toronto, 
} Canada. 
Sept. 25..-Northern Indiana Bee Kee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Sept. 29, Oct. 1.—North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, Eleventh Annual Meeting, in Pavilion 
Hall of the Bellevue House, Cincinnati, O. 
Oct. 20.--Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociationp, at the residence of E. France, 
Platteville, Wis. 





THIEVES IN THE APIARY. 

I would advise W. Z. Hutchinson to build a barbed 
wire fence around his apiary, say about six wires 
high. Thieves will not get over that very easily, 
and it will not obstruct the view. Bees have done 
pretty well this season. Late Buckwheat is now in 
full bloom. W. H. FREDERICK. 

Maximo, Stark Co., O., Aug. 27, 1880. 

SEVEN TOP TURNIP; SOW IT NOW. 

THE only honey plant I know of that can be sown 
now, is the seven-top turnip: and, that it may have 
a good root to withstand the frost, it should be sown 
' at once, 
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MR. MERRY BANKS AND NEIGHBOR. 


(UR friend Merry Banks has succeeded, 
) by getting up early and working hard, | 

in getting a fair crop of honey, al- | 
though the season has been the poorest ever | 
known. By careful attention he got each | 
section off the hives, as soon as it was nicely 
sealed over, and before it had got soiled and 
dark by the bees walking over it. After 
the season had closed, he sent samples to | 
several of his friends in the city, asking | 
them to see what offer they could get him | 
for it. Below is his picture after reading 
one of their replies: 








MR. MERRY BANKS READS HIS LETTER. | 

Ilis neighbor who set his bees against the | 
hog pen (see p. 154, April No.) and who 
does not believe in books or journals, but | 
brimstones his bees every fall, hearing of | 
the good success of friend M.’s crop, gets his 
honey ready and sends it to the city without | 
even asking what he will probably get for it. 
He did not have any letter, but the man who 
carried it for him has just been in to tell 
him of the result. 





Ir seems friend Given is constantly improving 


| with his presses. See the following: 


I think the Given fdn. machine is ‘‘Boss.’’ — Lealled in to see 
Mr. G. while in Hoopston a few days ago,and was surprised to 
see him making nice sheets of fdn., 84x17 inches, without using 
anything but water for wetting the plates. Hurrah for the 
Given Press! J. A OSBORNE. 

Rantoul, Ill., Aug. 1880. 


REPORTS are coming from all sides of a sudden and 
unexpected flow of honey, and, strangest of all, from 
many points where they do not usually have honey 
in the fall. In some cases also, it seems to come 


| right in the midst of dry weather. Let us find where 


it comes from, if we can, and be sure to remember 
to thank God for it, in any case. 


Ir has been thought hardly expedient to build the 
addition to our factory just at present, and with a 
view of helping you toward sending in your orders 
for next year, during our dull season, we make this 
proposition: On all supplies for the apiary for next 
season’s work, we will make a discount of 10 per 
cent during this present month of September. This 


| arrangement may be carried into Oct. also, but will 


probably be reduced to 5 per cent during Oct., Nov., 
und Dec. We usually have enough to do, so that 
there will be no discount so far as we now know, 


| after Jan. Ist. If you order now, you certainly will 


not be troubled about gouds not being on hand next 
season, and the discount will make it a good invest- 
ment for you, even if you should take some trouble 
to get the money. This discount cannot be given 
on any of the counter goods, as the profits are en- 
tirely too close. 


SOMEWHAT to my surprise, the $4.00 watches are 
giving excellent satisfaction. 1 do not know as I am 
so much surprised either, for I knew the movement 
was good, but I feared the nickle would wear off 
from the cases, and they would look brassy. I have 
been urging the makers to put them in solid nickle 
sases, but I presume it is a pretty hard matter to 
work so hard a metal into a watch case for so little 
money. We have a five lot of them on hand, nicely 


| regulated and tested for time, ready to ship at a mo- 
| ment’s notice, for $4.20. The odd 20 cents is for post- 


age. Each watch is in a beautiful, little case, anda 


| little book explanatory accompanies each. It is a 
y 


genuine, American-made watch. The $0.50 watches 


| give excellent satisfaction, when we can get them, 


but the American Watch Factory at Waltham, 
Mass., is shockingly behind hand in filling orders. I 
have several times got so tried, | determined not to 
advertise them more; but, at about that time, they 
would send a nice lot of them, and then we lived in 
hope again. If you, too, are impatient, just say so, 
and we will return the money. 


DRONES IN THE FALL, AND HOW TO GET THEM. 


I HAVE told you in the A BC, that it is quite a dif- 
ficult matter to get drones after they have all been 
killed off. Our neighbor H. showed me, a few days 
ago, frames of drone fdn. filled with drone brood 
from top to bottom, and from end to end; and the 
best part of it is that it is from his Cyprian 


| and Holy Land queens. The result will be that the 


Italian queens sent out from bis apiary this fall will 
stand a great chance of being half Holy Land or 
Cyprian, without any additional expense to our cus- 
tomers. Asall his queens are sold to us, I can fill 
your orders from queens from his apiary almost al- 
ways, if you just mention it. How did he get his 
queens to laying so promptly in drone comb? I will 


| tell you. As soon as they were fairly introduced, he 
took a cake of maple sugar made in a large milk pan, 


and set it directly over the frames. Maple sugar 
seems to have a wonderful effect in starting brood. 
If you want to see an apiary where everything just 
** purrs,’’ weeds too (?)—just pay a visit to neighbor 


| H. He has something over a hundred colonies, but 
| he says he has been so busy this season he has nev- 


er yet had time to count them. 


FERTILIZATION OF THE QUEEN MORE THAN ONCE, 

THE question is asked inthe Aug. Evchange, ‘*has 
anyone positive proof that queens are impregnated 
more than once?’ IT have myself seen the same 
queen come into the hive on different days, with the 
usual marks of fertilization, and our apiarist wit- 


| nessed the same thing during the past week. A 


couple of days intervened between the meetings. 
Well authenticated cases are on record, I believe, 
where the same queen has met the drone a third 
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time. The question has been up, too, as to what the 


effect would be should she meet a black drone at one | 


time, and an Italian atanother time. Thisdoubtless 


does happen, and may be thecauseof a pure queen's | 


suddenly changing to a hybrid, and vice versa. 
rr 0 
SUPPLY DEALERS. 


I AM sorry to say that a number of our supply | 


dealers have been sadly remiss in filling their orders. 
I certainly ought to have charity for such, and to 
take their part, but the worst of it is, some have 
not filled them yet, and refuse to reply or return the 
money sent. Others are quarreling with those who 
have been so kind as to send them money. My 


friends, after you have failed to send goods as you 
have advertised to do, you ought to be glad to settle 


with your patrons on almost any terms they have a 
mind to make. Foot the bill, like men, and then look 
out what you promise, in your circulars, to do next 
season. 
friends you will certainly make it all right; now, 
please see that you do so before our next issue; will 
you not? 


Humbugs & Siindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
et mene care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
xeing done any one. 


MITCHELL. 
AST spring, one of N. C. Mitchell's ‘Hints to 
Le Bee-Keepers”’ was handed to me. After read- 
ing it, [sent money for his ‘‘First Lessons,’’ 
but never received it. A friend of mine (an apiar- 
ian) since told me that he sent $6.00 to Mitchell for 

an extractor, and never received it. 

Mrs. O. F. DEAN. 
Carthage, Jeff Co., N. Y., Aug. 3, 1880. 


My bees are all played out,and I have none now. 
I registered an order to N. C. Mitchell, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., in February, and have no bees yet. I can’t 
think why he don’t send them along. I ordered 5 
nucleus stocks, at $16.00. I wish he would send 
them, for I am lonesome without bees. If he is the 
right kind of a man, I think he will send them soon. 
I think I look about like Mr. Merry Banks and his 
$7.50. I can't help thinking of my $16.00, and think I 
would better have ordered of some one I knew. 

HIRAM DICKSON. 
West Lima, Richland Co., Wis., June 21, 1880. 


MITCHELL. 

I have been thinking for some time I would write 
to you, and tell you something about my experi- 
ence with N.C. Mitchell. I got hold of some of his 
advertisements, with his terms to agents, &c. After 
reading his terms and studying about it, I concluded 
to take an agency for the county in which I then 
lived. He proposed to give 2 farm rights to make 
his hive, a lot of books containing all necessary in- 
formation about bees, and a good honey extractor, 
all for $9.00. Isent hima P.O. order for the $9.00 
and got his receipt for it. I think it was a week or 
ten days before he sent me anything, and some 2 or 
3 months before I got the books and papers. He 
finally sent me all, except the extractor. I wrote to 


him several times for it, and he was always going to | 


I am taking your part, and telling the | 


| send it that week or the next, but has never sent it. 
| When I sent to him for an agency and an extract- 
or, I did not doubt his being an honest man, but 
have changed my opinion about him since. Of 
| course, I did not try to sell any of his goods for him, 
|} and Treason that | was fortunate to come out as 
| 1 did with him. I am ashamed of myself for having 
been deceived by him, but it will be a lesson to me 
in the future. C. A. JOHNSON. 
Somerset, Ky., Aug. 2. 1880. 


I am very sorry for you, my friends, but if 
it will be any comfort to you, I can tell you 
that you are only 3 losers of a small army 
_of them seattered all over our land. 

We have heard nothing from Mrs. Cotton 
this month. and hope she has been so thor- 
| oughly ventilated by the bee journals and 
| other papers, that her business is substan- 
tially at an end. 








THE * SUNSHINE ” CONTROVERSY. 
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TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


EAR SIR: -I made a practical test as to the 
length of time the sun shines on the north 
side of things here on the 2Ist inst. I found 

| that the sun rises here at 5 o'clock a.M., and from 

| that time until 9:12 AM. it shone on the north side 
|of things. From 9:12 a.m. until 2:46 P.M. it shone 

on the south side; and, as the sun sets at 7:04 P.M., 

| we have, on the 2Ist of June, 8 hours and 30 minutes 

sunlight on our north side, and 5 hours and 34 min- 

utes on our south side. At my suggestion, Mr. J. E. 

Dean, of Fishkill, N. Y., said he would do the same, 

and report to GLEANINGS. N. R. Fira HuGa, JR. 

Picolata, Fla., June 28, 1880. 

Below is Mr. Dean’s report:— 

On the 21st of June at Mr. Fitz Hugh’s suggestion, 
I took an observation with the rough implements at 
my disposal, with the following result: 

I found that the sun rose on the 2Ist inst. at 4.26 
| A.M., and set at 7.37 P.M.; consequently, it was 
| above the horizon 15h. and 11m., of which time it was 
north of an east and west line 7h.6m. I acknowledge 
that lam surprised at my own figures. I had no 
| idea the sun was so long on the north, but I can see 
| no error in my calculations, and think the result is 
| very nearly correct. J. E. DEAN. 

Fishkill, N. Y., June 23, 1880. 


‘KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The QUEENS are received, and all introduced suc- 
cessfully, I think. I was very glad to get the sIx. 
B. F. EARLY. 
Unity, Columbiana Co., O., Aug. 2, 1880. 














The SIMPLICITY FEEDERS are the most convenient 
Tevertried. I will order enough soon, so I will 
have one for each of my hives. R. STEHLE, 

Marietta, O., July 31, 1880. 

QUEEN and BEES received all right. Wife says I 
am entitled to a front seat in right-hand corner of 
the Smilery, and IT surely do feel well pleased. I saw 
the “old lady”’ this morning; she was on her nest to 
lay. W.C. HOWARD. 

Chelsea, Iowa, July 28, 1880. 











Thanks for PROMPTNEsS. It does one good to 
know that he can send for a queen, and have her 
one week from the day the orderis written. I wrote 
for her on the lith of July, and received her on the 
24th. N. R. Firz Huan, Jr. 

Picolata, Fla., Aug 2, 1880. 
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The charges on the Extractor were $1.30 which was 
very reasonable. I don’t see what makes people 
growl. Your packiny is perfect, and i have never 
ordered goods of you yet but what they came soon- 
er than 1 expected. ELIAS BERG. 

Cicero, Ind., July 30, 1880. 

I sent for 2, DOLLAR QUEENS, July 20th, and re- 
ceived them on the 22d. lL introduced one the 24th, 
and the other on the 26th. 
tion when received, and are doing well. Allow me 
to commend your promptness. S. W. SUTTEN. 

Adamsville, Muskingdum Co., O., July 29, 1880. 


Thanks for PROMPTNESss. I received Price List. 
GLEANINGS, and A BC 24 hours before I expected 
them. My friend is so highly pleased with A B C 
that he cunnot express his pleasure and still has 
some suspicion that its price is below cost. 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 2, 1880. N. ANSON. 





THE $4.00 WATCHES. 

I have had the $4.00 watch running a month, and 
it gives entire satisfaction, keeping tip-top time. 

Please tind P. O. order inclosed for $9.90, for which 
send me more, four-dollar watches, and 2 gold pens, 
one with no holder, the other with gold-plated hold- 
er, both Morton’s, ladies pens. W. D. LOVELAND, 

Lawrence, Mich., Aug. 14, 1880. 

Good morning, brother Root. I have just come in 
to get a few more SMOKERS. This is my fourth time 
after a half dozen, so you can see they are a poor 
thing to keep. A man came along the other day 
and took the one I was using, and I have to do with- 
out till I get this lot; so you see [ will be watching 
the express office soon. I have just finished taking 
off 200 nicely filled section boxes. JAS. PARSHALL. 

Union Valley, Nodaway Co., Mo., Aug. 6, 1880. 








BUCKWHEAT; SILVER-HULL. 


That peck of silver-hull buckwheat bought of you 
is just splendid. It is now in full bloom, and bees 
are on it, I believe, night and day. C, SEVENER. 

Mount Morris, Mich., August 2, 1880. 

{Well, I declare, friend S., if you have bees that 
work on buckwheat in the afiernoon, you are ahead 
of the bees, and buckwheat too, that grow here. I 
am very glad to hear it pleases you.] 





The A BC and SMOKER were carefully and secure- 
ly packed and came in nice order. The smoker 
works finely; I only wish I had had itin May. The 
A BC is a wonder to the whole family as well as my- 
self. Such a book as that for $1.25! We cannot cease 
to wonder and admire. It is eight years this spring 
since a swarm of bees was given to me, when all [ 
knew of bees was they would sting, and could make 
honey. F. A. MOORES. 

Newburgh, N. Y., July 28, 1880. 


TRIALS AND VEXATION. 


Indeed you have lots of vexations and trials, but 
the best of all is, you know where to go to find rest 
and peace. God, who takes notice of little sparrows, 
will surely help all who trust him. 

One day last week Lcame into my room all tired 
out, and saw GLEANINGS on the tabie. On the first 
page I opened to was the picture of Novice and Blue 
Eyes. I was so pleased, 1 forgot I was tired, and 
ran into the garden to show it to Laura, who was 
working in the strawberry bed. So you see it gave 
me rest. Mrs. A. B. HODSDON. 

Corning, Mo., Aug. 10, 1880. 


I received the BEES in good order, put a frame of 
bees in the hive, and was all ready to let them out. 
It was about 10 o’clock, A.M.; heat up to 108°; didn’t 
know how to begin; finally took the wire cloth off, 
and shook them into the hive. All worked like a 
charm. We closed the hive, supposing all to be 
right. In about 20 minutes, out they came, swarm 
like, and clustered on an apple-tree limb. Now, if 
you could have seen me, you certainly would have 
luughed. A few moments before, I was high up in 
Smilery; then, down in the cellar, filled with Blast- 
ed Hopes, and “off for Kansas.’ We opened the 
hive and shook them in again; they then gave bet- 
ter indications of being satisfied. Next morning, we 
wanted to see how they were getting along, and 
opened the hive. We found them all clustered nice- 
ly on the comb; took the comb or frame out, and 
then got sight of the mother bee. An old friend, a 


Both were in good condi- | 


| bee-man, exclaimed, “I have seen many queens, but 
this gets away with all that I ever saw.” 
WRIGHT LANCASTER. 
Washington, Utah, July 24, 1880, 


THE FARIS FDN. MACHINE. 


I take this moment to thank you, for publishing 
the Faris method of making fdn. It has already 
saved me more than the cost of GLEANINGS, and will 
save me $10.00 per year hereafter. ‘hat you may 
prosper abundantly in all your noble work I shail 
ever pray. And I know you will prosper, for it is 
not in human hearts but to respond tosuch disinter- 
ested, self sacrificing regard for the prosperity of oth- 
ers; for you must have known that that publication 
which cost you mere than $150.00 would cut off a 
large amount of your own business. When such 
things, so scarce in this world, exhibiting as they do 
faith in God and right, are seen, every human heart 
responds, and what you loose in one direction you 
gainin another. More than that, I know you will 
prosper because God is on the side of every man 
who acts squarely up to his sense of right, when it 
requires a sacritice. 

1 made one of the dipping casts and a vat accor- 
ding to the plates in GLEANINGS, of the size of my 
frames, only I made the vat, or outside box, smaller, 
and with a tin bottom, and it did not leak. I made 
it smaller and higher, and it does not spatter at all, 
and makes the best fdn. [ have ever used. But I 
found the smallness of the box interfered with 
straps on the end of the frames, and so I put one 
strap on the front of the frames. But when we 
came to use it, wife, who always helps, said, ‘Why 
not fasten one end of the strap with a button, and 
have the strap out of the way while you remove the 
sheet of fdn.?’’ And so I made a button hole in the 
upper end of the strap to fit a small nail head driven 
into the top of the upper frame. Now it is all right; 
we can lay it open on the bench to remeve the sheet, 
ete. H. V. TRAIN. 

Mauston, Wis., July 29, 1880. 








100 COLONIES 


Black and Hybrid Bees for sale, in 8 and 10 frame 
Langstroth Hives, 50 in Simplicity, and 50 in Grimm 
portico, all two story and painted; owner going 
West. Price $5.00 each on yard. Lots of 25 deliv- 
ered at depot or dock free of charge. 

9d JOHN Y. DETWILER & CU., Toledo, Ohio. 


Dollar Queens from Imported 


mother, and Foot-Power Circular Saws for sale, by 





9 H. SMITH, New Hamburg, Ont., Canada. 

5 FINE VISITING CARDS, no two alike, with 
name neatly printed, 10 cents, post paid. 

9d M. L. DORMAN, Sinclairville, N. Y. 


100 XX ENVELOPES, with business card neat- 
ly printed, 50 cents, free by mail. 
9d SPECTATOR PRINTING HOUSE, Sinclairville, N.Y. 


L™ COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES, from 
$15.00 to $35.00. Sample and Circular sent free 
on application. Address, 
otfd C. OLM, Fond du lace, Wis. 


COMB FOUNDATION MACHINES 


for sale at 3!c per sq. inch. Comb fdn. 35c per lb., 
over 5 lbs.; under 5 lbs., 40c at the factory. 
9 JOHN FARIS, Chilhowie, Smythe Co., Va. 


OH! SEE THE CHANGES 


made in W. Z. Hutchinson’s advertisement, page 454. 


Mollie Heath Honey Plant. 


We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 


go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 
To Canada, 2 cents extra. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Obio. 
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STILL AHEAD! 


THE IMPROVED ) QUINBY SMOWKER 
MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 

THE DOUBLE BLAST SMOKER 
OUTDOES ITSELF. 


Testimonials from the best bee-keepers in all 
quarters, and best of all, larger sales than in any 
preceding season, prove its superiority. 

Price by mail, Medium, $1.50; Large, $1.75; Small, 
Single blast, $1.00. 


QUINBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING! 


The number and character of the commendations 
of this book, that we are continually receiving, 
prove very conclusively that it is a plain, practical 
work, invaluable to the beginner, as well as to the 
more advanced bee-keeper. 

Price, post paid, $1. 0. 


If you desire practic: ul information such as has en- | 


abled us to secure over 15,000 Ibs. of honey from 176 

colonies, the present, poor season, send for our fall 

circular. 
Address, L. C. ROOT & BRO., 

9d Mohawk, Herk. Co., N. Y. 


























Bee-keepers who wish to test the working quali- 
ties and disposition of the Cyprian bees should intro- 
duce them this fall. I consider the month of Sep- 
tember one of the best months of the season to 
re-queen hives. 

Have had the Cyprian bees all the season, and find 
them as handsome and gentle as the purest Italians. 
The queens are very prolific and superior in all res- 
pects to the Italians. 

Cyprian queens $1. 50 eac h,------ or $15.00 per doz. 
Italian - 1.00 <3 > ae. - 


Orders filled by return mail. All queens warrant- 
ed, and safe arrival guaranteed by muil. Those who 
desire it can remit on receipt of queens. 

1 wish to give notice again, that if any one has or- 
dered queens, and their orders are not filled, they 
will please notify me at once. 
od Address H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass, 


QUEENS FOR BUSINESS ! 





GECTIONS {AND J HIVES 


Send for Price List of Hives, and the ** Boss,’ One 
Piece Section (no longer called the ** Lewis’’ Sec- 
tion). JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Wis., Sept. 1, 1880. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS. 
All queens bred from imported mothers, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No black bees in the vi- 
cinity. Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve for $9.00; twenty-four, or more, 65 cts. ei ich. 
Tested queens $1.50 each. Safe arrival, by mail, 




















; guaranteed. For $1.25 ertra, queens will be sent by 


CYPRIAN & ITALTAN QUEENS ! 


express, in yood, strong, two-frame nuclei, 

Send money by draft, registered letter, or by P. O. 
money order drawn on Flint, Mich., as Rogersville 
is not a money order office. A neat little circular 
and price list, printed in colors upon the cheiro- 
graph, will be sent free upon application. A large 
stock of fine queens on hand, and orders filled 
promptly. ottd 


18 Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or Swarms of me will ao what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W.CARY, 
Itfing Culerain, Frantiin Co. ® Mass. 


“W. 0.8” INK. 


In 2 oz. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in 4 





@rTOSS HOKGS, MEF MTOGS......00 ses sccczsevtees $5 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $4,00 per Gross. 

In Pint Bottles, per doz owe sais aud secaswe? cae $3 00 
fo RS ie Eee pe eer pres erm nes SF 6 00 
InGallonJugs “ “* Pe ee 


As Tam up with orders again, I will sell those | 


choice Italian queens until further notice, at 75c 
each (Tested, $1.50), bred from double extra, im- 
ported mother, picked for me from Root’s best 
grade. Drones are from the queen mentioned on 
page 225. Every queen warranted good and prolific. 
Safe arrival guaranteed by mail. 
OLIVER FOSTER, 
sd Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Lowa. 


ANOTHER REDUCTION! 
Tested Queens, $1.50: Dollar Queens, 75c; Hy- 
brids, 25c. All are daughters of imported mothers. 
Yd J. A. WARD, Madisonville, Ohio. 


SIMPSON HONEY PLANTS: 


tOOTS AND SEED. 

To those wishing roots, I will pack and send them 
by express or freight, early in the spring, at $2.00 
per hundred, late or early varieties. 

I will send seed by mail, "gy paid, at Fe per pack- 
et, or 1-5 oz. for 10e, 44 oz. 20e, 1 oz. 40c, one pound or 
more at $4.00 per Ib. 

For sowing the seed, get leaf mold from the 


Green and Red ink are necessar rily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 
Liquid Bluing, in 6 Ot. bottle S, Ger Go8,..02 2... 50 

ot caso ac $5 40 

IT will send 4 gross, 2 oz. inks, assorted colors, 

black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1.00. 
WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


Cyprian Queens 


Mr. Julius Hoffman shipped me a frame of eggs, 
and a frame of sealed drone brood, June 23d, from 
which I have, July 9th, 77 Cyprian queens and 4000 
Cyprian drones. Received imported queen from 
D. A. Jones, July 5th. No black or Italian drones 
in hives in my vicinity. Will sell untested Cyprian 
queens at $2.00, or tested queens in one-frame nu- 
cleus for $5.00. Extra bees $1.00 per lb. Sate arri- 


| val guaranteed by —_ ss. 


woods, bake it to kill seeds in it, and when your | 


plants come up there will be no weeds with them. 
W. P. IRISH, 
“ Norton Center, Summit Co,, O 


t 


89d J. 8. HUGHES, Mt. Zion, IL. 
IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very chea Send fora 
circular. A: BD, 3ENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 

paid, on receipt of price. 

7 n buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to pd ny yes wr if we make a purchase without 

earticle. Admitting that the bookseller 

could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the natin, @ as well as good thi — 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
ee all the faults so far as I can, that the 
pe haser may know what he is getting. ‘In the fol- 

wing ys books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, ae type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
rrr ara 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 


R 


Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 1 25 
CORRE BI BU 0 6S occ cecsccccccccccccse 1 2% 
Ny I IES oy nce view cseccenkacteves 1 00 
| ene 8 New Bee-keeping**.................4. 1 50 
troth on the Hive and Honey Bee**+.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’ 8 Text Book’. Revised, M uslin.. 1 00 
” Paper. 75 
A Manual of Bee-keeping. by John Hunter*$.. 125 
SO Nn ida wneedscadannaceacaes 20 
How I made $350a Year with my Beest$ A 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 
osity than as a practical work........... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and no!’ facts. eae ieGraswue eee 1 00 


I Ion. 52h as dcdseweececeesess : 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of 

Sugar included....... 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist®.......... cscccscccee 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
ee BN 565s cca wSdcnsdccccdcncd ends 1 00 
Five Acres too — SE Ee rer 1 50 
i rrr errr 1 50 
An Egg Farm, Rtoadard** Sr icc hakmauwammss ones 50 
Book on Birds, Holden*.................2.2066 . 25 
Ri SO ere 1 50 


“urdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 


How to Use The Microscope...................- 75 
Wood’s Common pe of the Microscope**. 50 
Play and Profit in By DE Ee 1 50 
“Our Digestion,” Se I a occ < cin saicintae 2 00 
Jo SR ree 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical Floriculture*................ sscccees 1 50 
Gardening For Frome... ......ccccccccscccsvee 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$§.......... 150 
Draining for Profit and Health, WOrttne....... 1 50 
What I know of ey | Horace Greely...... 1 50 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
How to Make Candy .............cccscccecsces 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*t......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 2 
boards 17 

me = = ** words and music, paper 58 

nid - boards %2 
Tracy’s We og _ Her Ofspring” ......... 50 

Ha ia ce cccebe se geeciacs ss sown 
Manual o Funcsanio Plants, in paper......... 30 
Tillinghast, Factorvville, Penn.......... 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany...... 2 50 
ee ee errr 1 00 
“The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**......... 1 50 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 


American Angler, Norris.................-0008: $5 50 
American Bird Fancier............0000 scscsces 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 


A Simple Flower Garden, ee 38 


American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 1 00 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... r 50....cloth 75 
Bommer’s Method of Making soures Fe<cekuern 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ..............0.00+ 





Canary Birds.............. 
Cooked and , Se Food 3 Tao ' eae 
IT ns 44K Kk we 64 Own dhe c0niecaeese 
CORR CO, SIFT. ce cccclecccece ssvedes 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Sopley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
—— A Shy neg of Animals and Plants.. 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Plax Cul DY ERCMOR, TATHOIG . 6.66 ccckcccsscccces 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
Se ae a er 
rrr rer ee 
I Io can cascangasenarss4cesesoe 
Farm teaplonsenes and Machinery, Thomas.. 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 


bat ba at 


SASARESSSSSTSSRSSSRSRRS SSTSAUASSR RESRSSASSSSSSSS HSS RSSSS a 


om 


—— oe 


Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... 5 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper...............6+ 
Gregory On Squashes rr 
Gregory On Onions....... SEE os. cc:Acereaenmeen 


ee IN 5.oc cnc cccde<oseccescsccess 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
I SIREN. 65 = scccccccccvevcesesess 
rr eer cactasdameracdas’ 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Geta ff and When to Find One.. 
Insects og oe to Vegetation... Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.............. 
Johuson’s How Crops Grow 
Klipparts Wheat Plant... pale 
Leavitt’s Facts About Pea‘ .. 


—— 


—— 





Landscape Gardening, Downing 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hu seeheopes’ 8 Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits... 


SO at bet Se et et BODO Pt 






. P. Roe. 50 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.. 
My Vinevard at Lakeview....... 
Peat and Its Uses..............-..:0005 
Practical Butter Book, Willard........... 
Pear Culture, F: 
Plummer’s Ca 
Peach Culture, 
Pear Culture For Prot, Quinn.. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay). ‘ 
Painter, Gilder 5 oh Varnisher.... 
Parsons On The R 
Practical Deateer t eewen, Wright.. 
De i Pr rrr 
BMOGOGORGPONE, TIADG 2.0... cccsccsscccccses 
School and Field Book of Botan 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Pre 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 
i eg | ene 
Shooting on The Wing......... ; 


Pmt BD bet pet DS pe tt pt pt fd ft fd 
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Taxidermist’s Manual............ 1 
Youman’s Household Science... 1 
Yountt on the Hog... .....ccccccee mex clit sae. 
EE II oo ccc Socvcakascevdeseecawe anne 100 


THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1880. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


OUR FLAT BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to 14 
square feet to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED 
the past season in FULL SIZE SHEETS, in 
surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE Of the 
honey. The wired foundation does not 
sag, and gives general satisfaction. Circular and 
samples free. 

J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 


2tfd, fdn. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 
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The Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861, | 
| 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Scientific Bee-Culture, and the Produc- | 
tion and Sale of Pure Honey. $1.50 a year 

in advance. Send = ae. 
HOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
8tfd 974 West Madison Street, € en Hil. 


yprians 


= $10. ‘00! we 


We now receive Cyprian Queens every 2 wecks | 
via ITALY, and can sell them as follows: 
Select Imported Cypriane, - - = $1000 } 
Common “* - 8.00 
Send for Supplement to our c ire ular. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Cr SrmawaERAY I Puantgx0 


Pot grown and common ground layers, of all the | 
best new and standard varieties including Sharpless, 
Crescent, Glendale, Windsor Chief, &c. 

Potted ‘plants will yield a good crop next June. 

For full information send postal card for descrip- 


tive circular. R MANN & SON 
= b] 
Lansing, Mich. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal; quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- | 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,” etc., says of my boar 
“Porter, ™that he is the “finest Essex pig he ever 
saw.”’ A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed 
Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for ‘preeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful and ateraia attention. 
4tfd >. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A sae number of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown a he ys and Black 
Red Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 




















GOOD BEE FARM FOR SALE *" 


TI now offer for sale my y bee farm of 40 acres of 
good land, good orchard, good, new house which | 
cost $1,200 three years ago, splendid cellar that will | 
hold 150 hives of bees, good market for honey. 
Price, $50.00 per acre; $1,000 down, balance on long | 
time if wanted. For further particulars, address | 
the undersigned. R. MILLER, 

June 10, 1880. Compton, Lee Co., Ill. 7-9 | 
SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke~pers’ 

Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honcy Extractors, 
Somers Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
ee a Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
& 2 1b. Square Glass Honey Jars, with | 
“Tin Foil Caps and Labels, (Cerks, 
% Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field | 
Seeds, etc., etc. For further Desticenees address | 

Cc 


MUTH, 
976 and a 3 ‘Central Ave., 
1-12 Cincinnati, O. 


| BINGH AM 





Bingham & Hetheringtin Honey-Knife. 


SMOKERS, 


Extra Large Sn Smokers, 2% 










inc yw 
——, Standard Smokers. 2 
- - 1.25 

‘Plain’ "Standard Smokers, 2 
1.00 


Little Wonder Smokers, & 


iL ittle Wonder Smokers. per 
ozen, - *,90 
r+. &H Knife, - $1. 00 
Same with Cap-Catcher, 
$1.25 
If to be sent by mail, or 
singly by express, add 25 cts. 
each, to prepay postage or 
express charges. Send for 
circular. If to sell again, 
apply for dozen or half-doz- 
|} enrates. Address 
| BINGMANI 


& 
Se erent 
OTSEGO, MICH. 


TRY OUR ITALIAN QU 


Send for price list. Bees by the pound, nuclei, or 
colony. Circulars of our Bees, Queens, and Novel- 
ties sent free. Address— 

7-9 J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 





=i 
—— 

















J . M. Brooks & Bro’s. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


FINE TESTED QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. 


Send for circular and see what others say of them. 
3-9d CLUES, IND., BOX 64. 


ITALIAIS QUEENS. 


All bred from importe:-| mothers of my own im- 


[wine pe Dollar queeus, $1.00; ready in April. 


sted queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 


| Full colonies of Italians from $7. 00 to $10.00. Four 


frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after; $4.50. Comb timer 7" ea 
cpus, &e. PAUL L. VIALLON, 
Bayou Goula, La. 


AIN’T THEY NICE! 


Those Manilla Envelopes Printed by 


_D. S. BETHUNE, Snyder, Ashley Co., Ark. 


Why! He will print your Name, Address, and Bus- 


| iness Card on 100 of them, for only 30 cents! What 


better do you want? Send him an order. j-0d 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per Ib. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 





| at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 


who wish to purchase, at 27c per lb. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
P. S.— Unless you put your name onthe bor, and 
tell how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by Express. A. L. Koor. 





